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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


POLITICIANS and journalists everywhere are immensely 


_ interested and even agitated over President Harding’s 


“Joy” action in sounding the PRINCIPAL ALLIED 

AND ASSOCIATED POWERS (Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan) with a view to a Con- 
ference “‘on the limitation of armaments . . . to be held 
in Washington at a date to be mutually agreed upon.” 
As soon as the latter have signified their assent, “‘ formal 
invitations ’’ will be issued to a gathering thus indicated 
in the official statement issued from the White House, 
Washington, on July 10th: “It is manifest that the 
question of limitation of armaments has a close relation 
to Pacific and Far Eastern problems, and the President has 
suggested that the Powers especially interested in these 
problems should undertake in connection with this Confer- 
ence the consideration of all matters bearing upon their 
solution, with a view to reaching a common understanding 
with respect to principles and policies in the Far East. 
This has been communicated to the Powers concerned, and 
China has also been invited to take part in the discussion 
relating to Far Eastern problems.” There can be no 
room for doubt as to the response to this overture, as the 
Powers in question would welcome the prospect of a frank 
and full conversation under American auspices, though 
there is natural curiosity as to its scope. That there is 
not more general enthusiasm is due to a reason which 
intelligent Americans will appreciate, and which we are 
obliged to mention, to obviate future disappointment. 
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According to the Spectator, President Harding’s move 
*‘ has of course been received with joy throughout Britain.” 
We should have expressed its reception otherwise, having 
noted few symptoms of anything that could reasonably 
be called ‘‘ joy,” though necessarily “responsible states. 
men ”’ and able editors are making the most of a tempting 
topic. The ordinary Englishman, what we call the Man- 
in-the-Street and the Americans the “plain people”— 
to say nothing of average Englishwomen, have been s0 
completely disillusioned by the miscarriage of practically 
every International Conference within the memory of 
the present generation, from the Hague Conference onwards, 
including the Paris Peace Conference and the costive 
sessions of the Supreme Council, to say nothing of the 
costly inanities of the Geneva League of Nations, that 
they simply cannot believe that anything useful will issue 
from any Conference, even in the detached and distant 
atmosphere of Washington. There will be one more 
deception. 


Britons yield to none in their anxiety to settle Inter- 
national questions amicably and to curtail controllable 
expenditure, but they doubt, in the face of 
much bitter experience, whether contemporary 
statesmanship in either hemisphere has suffi- 
cient insight into, or grasp of present day problems, of 
which it is felt that the White House and Downing Street 
between them have made so unholy and perilous a mess, 
We associate these two factors because—while recognizing, 
in common with the vast majority of Americans, that 
President Wilson was the chief culprit, owing to his having 
the decisive voice at the decisive moment—Mr. Lloyd 
George is scarcely less blameworthy. With the assistance 
of M. Clemenceau, the British Prime Minister could have 
watered the Wilsonian wine until it became innocuous. 
So far from doing this, Mr. Lloyd George went one worse 
than the President on vital issues, being responsible for 
the pro-Bolshevik, anti-Polish policy of the Big Four as 
well as for their unaccountable tenderness towards Ger- 
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many, for which civilization will pay dearly. Americans 
are not unnaturally susceptible on the subject of President 
Wilson, whose inability to see things as they were, and 
obstinate clinging to unworkable theories, dealt a grave 
blow to American prestige abroad, which in its turn wounded 
American pride. Wilsonianism provoked one active section 
of the Republican Party to declare for a foreign policy of 
“splendid isolation,” or “ dropping Europe,” while another 
section has been long casting about for some means of 
retrieving the situation and for regaining international 
leadership for the United States. The proposed Conference 
is obviously a victory for the Internationalists, as it is a 
defeat for the Isolationists. We are not concerned to 
judge between these schools, nor to form any opinion as 
to which policy may be the wiser from the standpoint of 
the United States. It is no business of ours whether the 
Republican or the Democratic view prevails in Washington, 
whether Senate Borah or Mr. Hoover pulls the strings. 
But foreign nations are justifiably anxious to.avoid becoming 
the wanton sport of American political parties. They have 
no ambition to be the shuttlecock between any Tweddle- 
dums who may happen to be in office and any Tweedledees 
who may aspire to take their place. 


Tuy fate of the Treaty of Versailles teaches us that 
Washington politicians regard international controversies 
primarily as domestic issues, ie. as affecting 
the fate and fortunes of one or other party. 
Republicans oppose whatever a Democratic President pro- 
poses. The Democrats in their turn antagonize every 
Republican policy. The Republicans notoriously climbed 
into power on the destruction of the League of Nations, 
in whose ruin its author became involved and in whose 
place a Republican now reigns. A Republican Adminis- 
tration solemnly proposes an International Conference, to 
the no small indignation of the Isolationists, who are not 
negligible. In lieu of a League of Nations we are threat- 
ened with ‘‘ An Association of Nations,” which is apparently 
to supersede the bantling eking out a precarious existence 
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in Switzerland. So be it. But how will this development 
smile on the Democrats, who have vigorously denounced 
“Republican humbug and hypocrisy” and are literally 
thirsting for an opportunity of getting even with their 
successful rivals? Under the peculiar circumstances we 
counsel our readers to restrain their ardour over this Con 
ference, and to moderate their expectations until at any 
rate some evidence is forthcoming that an effective majority 
of the Senate is prepared to co-operate with the President 
by ratifying his policy. That was the crux which proved 
the undoing of President Wilson and might easily paralyse 
his successor. We shall get little help from Micawbers on 
the other side in appreciating a difficult situation, and 
none from British “leader writers’? who conceive that 
every American problem is soluble by effusiveness. They 
remind us of nothing so much as Lord Haldane’s pre-war 
vacuities concerning Germany. Indeed, we are not ashamed 
to say that the attitude of our well meaning but egregious 
Press towards the United States positively frightens us. 


EvERYONE wishes this Conference to be a success, if only 
because previous Conferences have failed and it is a reflec 
tion on the world’s statesmanship that it 
should be impossible to settle anything. The 
Governments are tumbling over one another 
in their eagerness to accept invitations, not formally issued 
at the time of writing. The hosts, on their side, are busy 
with the necessary arrangements, though somewhat per- 
turbed at the shortage of accommodation in Washington. 
Meanwhile, there is keen speculation in various political 
circles as to whether, like Paris, it will be a Conference of 
heads of Governments or whether wiser ‘counsels will 
prevail. It is manifestly a prestige Conference. The 
Americans hope to recover something of what they have 
lost, though it is somewhat disquieting to learn from the 
American capital that in American eyes “‘ Washington will 
be the scene of a Conference not less important, if less 
heterogeneous, than that which drew upon Paris the 
attention of the world.” According to enthusiastic corre- 
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spondents this event is viewed with “ pride and pleasurable 
anticipation’? across the water. We trust that this opti- 
mism may be, justified by achievement, but other Powers 
can hardly be expected to share Republican elation at 
any role that may be allotted to them in the time-honoured 
operation of “dishing” the Democratic Party. The 
prominence of Party tactics in every American political 
manceuvre may be gathered from the artless semi-official 
explanations now circulating in Washington. Thus The 
Times Washington correspondent tells us (see Times, 
July 13th) that whereas the mass of the people rejoice for 
sentimental reasons at the United States once more taking 
the lead, the Administration is animated by more practical 
considerations. Washington statesmen discount the possi- 
bility of failure, “and they see in the incalculable gain in 
prestige which is certain to accrue to them a domestic 
factor of the first importance.” The writer thus dots the 
’s and crosses the ?’s: 


This comes at a time when problems such as the tariff and the revision 
of taxation are causing much disquiet, and when the unwieldy Congressional 
machine which the huge majority of the last election placed at the disposal 
of the Republican leaders is found to have the disadvantages inherent in all 
overgrown things. Success in the foreign field such as the Conference 
promises will so strengthen the Administration throughout the country as 
to react powerfully upon the next Congressional election. 


It is something to know where one is, and when the high- 
falutin platitudes of which the White House is as peren- 
nial a fount as Downing Street submerge us, it will be useful 
to remember what practical politicians Americans are, 
and that the winning of Elections looms as large in their 
minds as in the minds of politicians nearer home. 


TuE other point to bear in mind is that little or nothing 
is expected in Washington to come of the Disarmament 
part of the Programme. That this is more 
or less ‘‘eyewash”’ is proved by the fact, 
particularized further on, that prior to any 
suggestion of a Conference Congress had taken the pre- 
caution to confirm the gigantic shipbuilding programme 
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designed to provide the United States with immeasurably 
the greatest fleet in the world by voting the Navy Appro- 
priation Bill for the current year. The Americans are an 
interesting psychological study, being a strange compound 
of sentimentalism and materialism. As sentimentalists they 
denounce War and all its works, they advocate Disarma. 
ment and are indignant with anybody who does not respond, 
Arbitration is the stock topic of all their orators of which 
audiences will endure any amount. Outwardly, they are 
a nation of professional Pacifists. But their Pacifism is 
mainly “hot air,” kept for the platform. It plays small 
part in American policy, the Americans being tempera- 
mentally a pugnacious people who enjoy a row as much 
as anyone. ‘They have always aspired to be the leading 
Naval Power, but it was not hitherto convenient to make 
the effort, nor was there any commensurate object to be 
gained. But to-day—thanks to the Great War with its 
stupendous drain on whole-time belligerents, a golden 
opportunity presents itself of securing the Supremacy 
of the Seas. Therefore the United States is building a 
Navy she can well afford, which she is determined to com- 
plete. On Disarmament the Washington Conference will 
start on the basis of the present American Programme of 
super-dreadnoughts, which no Power will attempt to emu- 
late. As The Times correspondent already quoted remarks, 
“the limitation of armaments is put in the forefront of 
the official statement, though the discussion of the Pacific 
and Far Eastern Problems is really the heart of the matter.” 
British statesmen have no shade of a shadow of an excuse 
either for fooling themselves or for trying to fool us in 
the face of such a statement from a well-informed and 
sympathetic observer on the ground in close touch with 
the men who count in Washington. In his own words: 
“Tt can be said with reasonable certainty that no great 
hope is entertained that an arrangement for a general 
limitation of armaments can be reached at this time.” 
If it cannot be reached now, it certainly never will be 
reached. 
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WuaT this Conference may become no man can say— 
there may be unforeseen developments. We are told that 

: American women are now a great power in 
Pacific the land, and that many of them are enthu- 
siasts for Disarmament, and that no Administration dare 
flout their wishes. We shall be surprised, however, if the 
Washington Politicians, who are no less astute than London 
Politicians in fobbing off enthusiasts with phrases, are 
unable to circumvent both “ the Women,” ‘‘ the Churches ”’ 
and Pacifists generally with platitudes that will keep them 
quiet while the Conference proceeds to the real business 
Mr. Harding and his advisers have in view, viz. some arrange- 
ment concerning the Pacific which will ease the position 
of the United States, about which many of her people are 
unduly apprehensive. As a mighty Continental Power 
overlooking two oceans and without potential or possible 
enemies, the Americans, if any one, can afford to sleep 
quietly in their beds. But the Hearst Press will not allow 
them to do so, and in order to make a bogy of Great 
Britain, Japan, with whom we formed an alliance that 
has proved invaluable to white civilization, has also to be 
made a bogy of so that very excitable Americans may 
be kept up to the mark. It has fortunately been discovered 
that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance has at least another 
year to run, and that there was consequently no blazing 
hurry for the Imperial Conference sitting in London to 
arrive at a decision, though we believe that the. exchange 
of views between the Home Government and the Dominion 
Prime Ministers has improved the prospects of the Alliance, 
on which the attitude of Australia and New Zealand neces- 
sarily carries great weight, while the antagonism of Canada 
is understood to have been exaggerated for propagandist 
purposes by those journals which oppose the Alliance 
because they oppose everything which makes for the 
strength and security of the British Empire. The Wash- 
ington Conference to some extent cuts athwart the Imperial 
Conference, but no harm will be done provided intriguers 
can be kept in order and Mother Country and Dominions 
meet the United States as a united and not a disunited 
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Empire. We have no quarrel with the Americans over 
any problem of the Pacific, nor any visible conflict of 
interests, and unless there are too many lunatics at large, 
amicable adjustment should be attainable, but it were 
folly to minimize the activity and aggressiveness of pro- 
fessional Anglophobes anxious to exploit the Washington 
Conference as they exploited the Paris “‘ Peace” Con. 
ference. — 


Unuess the Washington Conference is to be abortive, it 
must face the facts. Among outstanding facts of the 
te Disarmament problem is the remarkable lead 
sal which Great Britain has given a peace-loving 
world since the Armistice, which would have 
settled the whole question for this generation had our 
virtuous example been followed elsewhere. Before the 
war it was customary in Pacifists to accuse this country 
of forcing the pace of naval construction by her gigantic 
and menacing programmes, which they exhorted us to 
abandon so that other Powers might follow suit. Were 
there any force in this contention, Britain’s sensational 
cessation of naval shipbuilding during the last two and a 
half years would have produced corresponding movements 
abroad, and it would be superfluous to confer in Washington 
or any other place, for the simple reason that there would 
be nothing to discuss. Mr. Archibald Hurd once more 
reminds us of what has actually been done and undone 
(see Daily Telegraph, July 12th). We doubt whether the 
American people, or even the Washington Government, 
realize how far we have gone, and we trust that the truth 
may be placed before the Conference in an authoritative 
manner by some British spokesman not afraid to preserve 
an erect posture even in Washington. It is a striking 
story. 
1. No capital ship has been laid down for five years. 
2. When the Armistice came, contracts for 617 vessels then in course of 
construction, including three capital ships of the Hood design, were cancelled, 
and the material which had been prepared was destroyed. 


3. Upwards of 200 ships of war of various types have been disposed of. 
4, The number of officers and men, which stood at 151,000 in 1914, will 


rest 
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by the end of the year have been reduced to 121,700, including seamen, coast- 
guard marines, as well as cadets and boys training. 

5. Whereas in 1914 this country had thirty-eight capital ships in full com- 
mission, the number has now been reduced to sixteen. 

6. The squadron in South American waters has been withdrawn and cruisers 
have been recalled from the North Atlantic and South African squadrons. 

7. One of the destroyer flotillas of the Atlantic Fleet has been placed in 
reserve. 

8. Two of the Royal dockyards are being closed. 

9, Eight more capital ships are being disposed of, reducing the number 
from thirty-eight to thirty (the intention being to keep fourteen of the older 
ones in reserve), and it is proposed to replace only four of these vessels. 

10. The two-Power standard which this country has maintained for over 
acentury, in theory if not in practice, has been abandoned, and the one-Power 
standard—i.e. that our Navy should not be inferior in strength to that of any 
other Power—has been adopted. The First Lord has announced that the 
Admiralty are interpreting the new standard ‘‘in no mechanical spirit nor with 
insistence upon ‘numerical equality.’ ” 

11. The comparable British estimates, 1921-22—making allowance for 
the depreciation of the currency—amount to about £34,500,000, whereas in 
1914-15 they stood at £53,500,000. 


We recite these amazing facts in no spirit of boastfulness ; 
on the contrary, ‘‘ scrapping’ seems to have been carried 
beyond the safety point in the absence of reciprocity. 


GREAT BRITAIN can, however, go into any Conference on 
naval armaments with a clear conscience. So far from 

encouraging naval construction, we have 
The d 1 destruction. Nevertheless 
“Criminals” °icouraged nava uction V Ss, 

an active and aggressive school of American 
politicians and journalists continue to treat Britain as the 
“pogy.” This may be an ingenious manceuvre to cover 
the activities of American shipyards emphasized in the 
article of Mr. Archibald Hurd already quoted. After 
pointing out that when the light cruiser Effingham—laid 
down during the war—was launched last June, he tells us 


there remained no man-of-war, large or small, on the slips in this country ; 
neither battleship, battle cruiser, light cruiser, destroyer, torpedo-boat, nor 
submarine is building. That is a condition which has not existed for one hundred 
years, and is so remarkable, whether viewed from our own standpoint or that 
of other nations, that it ought to be stressed. 


In France, again-—a great naval Power with a great naval 
history—not a single new capital ship has joined the fleet 
since 1916, nor are any now building, construction being 
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confined to light craft. In Italy the newest capital ships 


were completed in 1915. Since the Armistice two light — 


cruisers have been laid down, but no battleship or battle 
cruiser is building for the Italian fleet. American Pacifists 
are accustomed to regard the Old World as the source of 
all evil, but if naval armaments be evils, as alleged in the 
days of British naval supremacy, the source must now be 
sought elsewhere. Strangely enough, it was an American 
Pacifist Administration, bent on keeping the United States 
out of the Great War in which Europe was then engulfed, 
that in 1916 launched the prodigious programme under 
which the United States is now engaged upon the 
following vessels : 


Battleships ae a aye -. 10 
= Battle cruisers .. ee oes ae 6 
Light cruisers... a ss .. 10 es 
Destroyers os es ae .. 1d 
Submarines as ae oe ore el 


These ships have been laid down since the Armistice under 
the Act of 1916, with the aid of information supplied by 
the British Admiralty, and, as Mr. Hurd reminds us, the 
proposal for a Naval Conference was only adopted after 
the current Navy -Appropriation Bill had been passed by 
Congress, which thus reaffirmed the policy of 1916. 


JAPAN is the only other substantial constructor of capital 
ships, having on the stocks four battleships, four battle 
cruisers, as well as six light cruisers, eleven 
destroyers and fifteen submarines. It was 
not, however, Japan that started the new 
competition, but the United States. Of this we make no 
complaint. Every nation must be the sole and exclusive 
judge of its own security. No foreigner has a right to 
challenge America’s naval policy, even had he the ineli- 
nation. But Americans in their turn must concede equal 
rights to Japan, whose independence depends on adequate 
sea-power. The Americans and Japanese must jointly 
realize that in so far as Armaments are ‘criminal,’ the 
criminals are no longer in Europe, which for the time has 
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practically dropped out of the naval race. The modest 
British programme is confined to spending £2,000,000 in 
the present financial year upon four ships that will ulti- 
mately replace eight older ships removed from the effective 
list. This quartet will be the only ships Britain possesses 
embodying our dearly purchased war-lessons. The United 
States and Japan are great Pacific Powers possessing, we 
sincerely hope and assuredly believe, sufficient statesmanship 
and enough popular intelligence to settle any differences 
in a pacific manner. Great Britain is also a great Pacific 
Power, but has no pretensions to dictate either to friends 
or Allies, while she is reluctant to pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire for the benefit of third parties. In this wicked 
world, it is a case of every nation for itself and the devil 
take the hindmost—international Conferences to the 
contrary notwithstanding. No nation can afford to ignore 
the secret of its existence and the source of its being. 
Coalitions have short memories, but we cannot permit the 
Prime Minister to forget his opening declaration at the 
recent Imperial Conference : 

We cannot forget that the very life of the United Kingdom, as also of 
Australia and New Zealand, indeed, the whole Empire, has been built upon 
sea-power—and that sea-power is necessarily the basis of the whole Empire’s 


existence. We have therefore to look to the measures which our security 
requires ; we aim at nothing more; we cannot possibly be content with less. 


We hope, though we hardly anticipate, that the bitter 
lesson of the League of Nations may not be entirely lost 
on His Majesty’s Ministers. So far, however, 
there is little evidence that any of them 
have assimilated it. They rarely discuss 
Anglo-American affairs with any intelligence. American 
politicians pay us the compliment of regarding John Bull 
as a super-Machiavelli whose policy consists in springing 
sinister suggestions on the unsophisticated statesmen of 
Washington, to which the latter are only too liable to 
succumb. This is an idée five with American newspapers— 
whether maintained for propaganda purposes or in all 
sincerity, we cannot say. The League of Nations, which 
was forced upon the Paris Peace Conference by President 
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Wilson, who threatened to return home unless it was 
embodied in the Treaty, was actually perverted by its 
American opponents to the point of becoming a “ British 
trap’ devised by the crafty Lord Robert Cecil and the subtle 
Smuts for the undoing of the United States. It was rejected 
by the Senate and repudiated by the American people, 
largely because they erroneously imagined that Britain 
wanted it and stood to gain by it. So it would be with 
any suggestion, proposition or project emanating from 
London, or supposed to be approved in London. The 
Americans are so childishly suspicious and absurdly sensi- 
tive where we are concerned that they would turn down 
anything they thought we wanted. Were there any of 
that guile in our Government with which it is so generously 
credited across the Atlantic, we could do almost anything 
with a country in such a mood. As it is, our Plenipo- 
tentiaries, while ready to entertain any reasonable proposal 
made by President Harding, either upon armaments or on 
any other question, should courteously but firmly decline 
to put forward any positive policy, which would merely 
provide another field-day for the United States Senate 
and bring grist to the mill of American Anglophobes. Our 
rdle at Washington should be that of sympathetic listeners 
to other people’s plans. It is only fit and proper that 
the Americans should make the running at their own 
Conference, though we cannot resist repeating the hope 
that the Executive, being powerless without Congress, will 
establish sufficient liaison with that body to. secure Foreign 
Powers against any repetition of the Paris fiasco caused by 
President Wilson’s inability to deliver the goods. 


In the light of the tragedy of the Paris Peace Conference 
and the farcical proceedings of the Supreme Council, to 
say nothing of the futilities of the Geneva 
The Man League of Nations, it needs a case-hardened 
on the Spot . rg ; " 
optimist to anticipate achievement at Wash- 
ington. But at least the Conference should be given a 
chance and the world afforded an opportunity of con- 
trasting Wilsonian statesmanship with that of President 
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Harding. The less expected, the less attempted, the more 
may be done. Demigods, Illusionists, Demagogues and 
Purveyors of Hot Air should be warned off the course. 
Britain could probably not do better than entrust the 
British cause to our present Ambassador in Washington. 
Sir Auckland Geddes knows, understands and appreciates 
the Americans. He has been able to preserve his own 
standpoint while showing theirs respect and avoiding 
offence. He is acclimatized and realizes what can and 
what cannot be done in Washington. Should it be deemed 
necessary for any reason to send a Cabinet Minister, care 
should be taken to select some graceful and distinguished 
figurehead too lazy to attempt to cut any dash “on 
his own,” or some modest person sufficiently conscious of 
his limitations to allow the man already on the spot to 
make the running. Nothing could be more fatuous from 
the British point of view than to send some restless Poli- 
tician manceuvring for position and seeking abroad the 
kudos he had lost at home. Such a one could neither be 
relied upon to defend national and Imperial interests nor 
to comport himself as the occasion demands. Outside his 
zareba of sycophants there is general agreement that a 
worse Plenipotentiary at this juncture than the Despot of 
Downing Street would be hard to find. 


WHILE deploring the attitude of The Times upon Irish 
affairs and regretting its exceeding effusiveness towards the 

United States—as ill-calculated to achieve 
Neuslifie a? laudable object—our contemporary’s sharp 

protest concerning the personnel of the 
Washington Conference is both timely and pertinent, how- 
ever offensive to official circles. Without expecting too 
much from a gathering of which, thanks to “ the boomsters,”’ 
the world may be weary by the time it meets, Britons desire 
to be effectively and suitably represented. Directly the 
Conference was mooted the organs of Downing Street, 
doubtless on a hint from Number 10, intimated that where 
there would be so much limelight there must be Mr. Lloyd 
George. Indeed, it was assumed that none but he could 
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fill the bill. But in view of his glaring ineptitude in inter. 
national affairs—first at the Paris Peace Conference and 
subsequently at the Supreme Council, which he has finally 
reduced to paralysis with the connivance of Lord Curzon 
(now a Marquis)—The Times surely does well to waive 
aside these preposterous personages. Lord Curzon is dis- 
qualified because he has parted with all independent voli- 
tion in order to retain an office which he has allowed to 
be reduced to nullity; Mr. Lloyd George, because he 
cannot play straight with anybody and everywhere diffuses 
an atmosphere of mistrust fatal to British interests. As 
The Times puts it, and we cannot conceive anyone cognizant 
of recent events challenging this contention: “‘ It seems to 
us a duty to record without delay our strong and clear 
conviction that neither the Prime Minister nor the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs is fitted by his position, by his 
temperament, or by his past career to take a direct part 
in these negotiations.” 


Upon our mushroom Marquis The Times permits itself to 
observe: “‘The pompous and pretentious manner of the 
Foreign Secretary, his business incapacity, 
as exhibited in the present state of his 
department, and his obsequious docility to the Prime 
Minister’s behests, even when these may not commend 
themselves to his judgment, unfit him for the discharge 
of the responsible duties which the mission would impose 
upon him.” Nor is The Times’ appreciation of the Prime 
Minister much more cordial, nor, we must add, more 
undeserved. While acknowledging that Mr. Lloyd George 
still has ‘‘ many admirers at home, even among his oppo- 
nents,” to whom “his magnetic influence” appeals, this 
leading article declares : 


Severe 


But of all statesmen in Europe he is probably the most distrusted. It is 


notorious that no Government and no statesman who has had dealings with | 


him puts the smallest confidence in him. . . . The great qualification needed 
for the representatives of the Empire is a character for conspicuous straight- 
forwardness and honour. We have many such men in our public life, but 
Mr. Lloyd George is not of them, and that he is not of them is well known in 
the country where the Bullitt Revelations were debated in the Senate and 
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circulated and discussed at length by the Press. The duty of our Delegates 
will not be to decide matters of immeasurable consequence upon their own 
immediate judgment, as Mr. Lloyd George decided such questions repeatedly 
in Paris, but to act upon instructions carefully thought out beforehand at 
home. 


TuE reply of the impugned Ministers to the strictures of 
The Times abundantly justified the attack. Lord Curzon 
is a man of varied gifts, but totally devoid 
of humour, as was shown by his sentence 
of excommunication on Printing House 
Square. To make matters worse, from the Coalition point 
of view, Mr. Lloyd George, who once had an eye for the 
absurd, hastened to identify himself with his colleague 
by reading a wordy document which even the House of 
Commons found it difficult to swallow. He laboriously 
explained that it had been “customary for facilities to 
be given to representatives of newspapers to visit Govern- 
ment Offices to make inquiries on their own behalf regarding 
the events of the day. . . . The Times took full advantage 
of these privileges. But courtesy should beget courtesy.” 
The fact that it had virulently opposed the Government 
in general and its head in particular had not in the least 
affected its relations with the Government Departments. 
But what he could endure on his own account, Mr. Lloyd 
George could not tolerate as regards colleagues. His innate 
chivalry was stirred when the Foreign Minister came under 
the lash. Lord Curzon was like Cesar’s wife in that he 
must remain above suspicion. The British Empire could 
not survive animadversions on his character or conduct, 
etc. That is in effect what the Prime Minister told the 
House. We quote the Official Report: 


Excommuni- 
cation 


On Wednesday, the 13th instant ... Zhe Times published a personal 
attack of a peculiarly offensive and mischievous character upon the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, with special reference to some momentous and 
delicate negotiations on which he was engaged in pursuance of a policy repre- 
senting not only the Government of the United Kingdom, but the Prime Ministers 
of the Dominions and the representatives of India. . . . It was difficult to 
pass over an attempt to create a personal prejudice in foreign countries against 
@ British public servant of high repute at a time when he was charged with 
Most responsible and anxious negotiations on behalf of the whole Empire. 


Therefore it was “essential that the British Government 
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as a whole should mark strongly its disapproval of such 
an attack upon a Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
at a critical moment. Official information is, of course, 
available as before to The Times, but the special favour 
accorded it by tradition in the past is entirely withdrawn.” 
There is general agreement that the Coalition has made 
fool of itself over this affair. If Lord Curzon be not 
“pompous,” “pretentious,” and “obsequious” to the 
Prime Minister, words have lost all meaning. We 
earnestly hope that neither of these Ministers may find 
his way to Washington this autumn. 


- However clamorous may be the Dominions for the early 
return of their respective Prime Ministers, and however 
anxious may be the local political situations 
that have developed at home during their 
absence, we refuse to believe that the Aus- 
tralians and the New Zealanders will insist on their recall, 
or will be content to entrust the championship cf their 
views and interests at Washington either to Downing 
Street or to its nominees. Although the proceedings of the 
present Imperial Conference have remained wrapt in pro- 
found and impenetrable mystery, enough has transpired to 
indicate that the Dominions are no longer prepared to 
“oo nap”’ on the judgment cf the Home Government in 
external affairs. Englishmen who profoundly mistrust Mb. 
Lloyd George cannot in decency ask any overseas democracy 
to place itself at his disposition. Indeed, we would go 
further than this. From the exclusively British point of 
view—the insular as apart from the Imperial standpoint— 
it is essential that the immeasurably sounder outlook on 
common affairs expressed in the utterances of Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Massey should be represented in Washington. 
They at any rate appreciate the larger problems confronting 
the Empire, which seem to be no longer appreciated on 
the Front Benches of the Mother of Parliaments. Australia 
and New Zealand never succumbed to the delusive optimism 
inspiring the League of Nations, nor have they yet entered 
any of the other Fools’ Paradises so fatally attractive to 
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stay-at-home politicians. We sincerely hope that it may 
be possible for the Overseas Dominions to add to their 
Imperial services by arranging for the effective appearance in 
Washington of those who rate the League of Britons above 
the League of Nations as a safeguard of modern civilization. 


We must be prepared for a concerted effort in Coalition, 
Wee Free and Labour circles to secure the presence of 
‘General Smuts at the Washington Confer- 
ence. There would be no objection to this 
selection provided the other Dominions—besides South 
Africa—be independently and adequately represented. On 
the contrary, in that case General Smuts’s presence would 
be only right and proper. But what would be neither— 
indeed, it would be grossly irregular and improper—would 
be any Downing Street attempt to foist General Smuts 
on the other Dominions by sending him to Washington as 
an “Imperial Delegate’’ on the pretext that there was 
no room at the Conference for more than two Representa- 
tives from the British, Empire. Such a proceeding would 
be a repetition of what happened in Paris, where General 
Smuts was taken into inner British councils to the exclusion 
of other overseas statesmen, who found themselves ‘“‘ frozen 
out’ with the British Foreign Office, with the results that 
stare us in the face. In French eyes General Smuts became 
little better than an advocate of Germany, which is scarcely 
surprising, considering the line he took. It so happens that 
General Smuts is distrusted in patriotic American circles, 
thanks to his untoward connection with the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. This should effectually militate 
against the manceuvre to which we have thought it our 
duty to enter a caveat. 


Caveat 


THERE is some hope that Egypt may be saved from the 

threatened Coalition policy of throwing that unfortunate 

) community to the wolves, against which 

La he Mr. Wyatt makes timely protest elsewhere 

in this number. It would seem as though 

the local agitators, led by the ineffable Zaghloul (Second 
VOL. LXXVII 47 
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Debenture holder in the Bolshevist Daily Herald), had 
overreached themselves, as Extremists are wont to do. It 
was not unnatural that, seeing a British Government on 
the run, this demagogue should imagine himself to beg 
dictator, and as for a time he was popularly regarded ag 
a Divinity by the volatile Egyptians, it is no wonder that 
after his London mission he should pose as uncrowned 
King of Egypt. Instead of jumping at British concessions 
and treating them as a personal triumph for himself, Zaghloul 
opened his mouth wider and wider. The more impossible 
his demands the more restive became his followers, who 
were finally persuaded to break into riot which necessitated 
military intervention. These disorders were, however, ona 
sufficiently serious scale to alarm the Powers, who realized 
that a British scuttle from Egypt would be followed by chaos, 
in which foreigners generally would pay the piper. Other 
nations are not suffering as we are from the virus of “ self- 
determination,’ which some of our statesmen contracted 
from President Wilson. We do not know precisely what 
form foreign remonstrance has taken, but France, Italy, 
Greece, and even the United States, were perturbed by the 
recent anarchy. More than one of these Governments 
questions the policy of “‘ Egypt for the Egyptians ”— 
which spells corruption and loot—to the point of hinting 
that should Great Britain abandon her mission on the 
Nile they would reserve the right to take all the necessary 
steps to protect their interests and their nationals. In 
other words, should Coalition policy develop as threatened, 
some more virile Power would step into British shoes in 
Cairo. The universal verdict on ourselves would be “Serve 
them right.” 


AmoneG the few satisfactory episodes of the past month is 
the enforced rest of the Prince of Wales, whose strenuous 

life had become a source of keen anxiety to 
a the entire community, which followed his 

movements with a fearful joy. Lord Derby, 
as His Royal Highness’s host during his Lancashire tout, 
took upon himself the delicate task of saying what was in 
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everybody’s mind, though it was not easy to express. After 
describing the visit as “ marvellous,” Lord Derby stated : 


My demand on His Royal Highness’s health and strength was moro than 
I should have made, but he never lost his good temper. He was absolutely 
exhausted each evening, but his only thought was whether he had left anything 
undone that he ought to have done. 

After I left him last night I felt that if I had my way I should say to him: 
“Look here, young man, your spirit is willing. You are giving up the 
whole of your leisure to fit yourself for the task which will some day be yours. 
You have no right to give up your health, which is of so much value to 
the nation. 

“You have got a strenuous month before you, and after that take a 
holiday till April. Do nothing. Knock out even the voyage to India.” 

Seriously speaking, I think something ought to be done to prevent the 

Prince doing what he is only too ready to do in giving up the whole of his time 
and health to the people and the country. 
That this warning came not a day too soon was proved 
by the subsequent announcement that the Prince had 
contracted a chill that would compel him to rest and neces- 
sitated a curtailment of his excessive activities, including 
an imminent tour in Yorkshire, as exacting as that he had 
just survived in the County Palatine. There is at last a 
chance of his knocking off for a spell and getting a real 
holiday. We devoutly hope that Lord Derby’s suggestion 
that the Indian trip should be abandoned may be heard 
in the proper quarters. Even were His Royal Highness 
in the most robust health and had no other claims upon 
him, it would be a mistake at such a moment, because a 
wasted effort. No one is to blame for overworking the 
Prince of Wales. Men, women and children are all enchanted 
to see him wherever and whenever he appears, and turn 
out in their thousands and tens of thousands to greet him. 
He is, in his turn, as genuinely pleased to see them, throwing 
himself into every popular function with an unrestrainable 
ardour that takes heavy toll of any nervous system. The 
problemi of saving the Heir-Apparent from himself and from 
his phenomenal popularity has become acute. 


THat there is still scope for great gentlemen in public 
affairs is proved by the striking success of the Duke of 
Devonshire, whose Governor-Generalship of Canada is 
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closing amid tributes of regard which leave no room for 
doubt as to the impression he has made on a keenly 

critical community. Itis an encouraging event 
. Great from every point of view. It is at once a vin- 

entleman reser : 

dication of Democracy, because refuting the 
not uncommon delusion among professional politicians that 
popularity only comes to those who play the demagogue 
or practise the vulgar arts of self-advertisement, or in some 
other way cheapen themselves. The Press, it is true, makes 
a cult of every charlatan and cannot conceive any road 
to success except through vulgarity, and, as we all know, 
it seeks to vulgarize everything and everybody. The Duke 
of Devonshire’s record in Canada is a welcome reminder that 
the public are vastly different from what their newspapers 
imagine and that Democracy appreciates an unostentatious, 
capable English gentleman, who conscientiously devotes 
himself to the job he has undertaken from an old-fashioned 
sense of public duty. From all accounts, high as has 
been the standard set and maintained in Ottawa by sue 
cessive Governor-Generals, none have held a higher place 
in popular esteem than the Duke. One secret of his success 
lay in the fact that he thoroughly enjoyed his experience 


and appreciated the Canadians as they appreciated him, 


He and his family made themselves at home in all parts 
of the continent, which they extensively visited, and every- 
where forged new personal ties between the Motherland 
and the leading Dominion. That England still produces 
men equal to these great and honourable posts is shown 
by the choice of General Byng to succeed the Duke of 
Devonshire, than which there could be none happier or more 
welcome to the Canadian people. 


THE Coalition are perpetually devising fresh methods of 
humiliating themselves and dishonouring England. Their 
“enterprise in seeking new and unplumbed 

_ depths of degradation is all the more amazing 

test : 

because their only form of energy. There 

must be some motive, some object in this perpetual 
self-abasement, in this ceaseless capitulation to everything 
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that is hateful, in this consistent outraging of our friends 
and truckling to our enemies. There must be some explana- 
tion of our anti-French and pro-German policy, of our pro- 
Bolshevist and anti-Polish policy, of our “ cottoning”’ to 
every murder gang from Moscow to Cork. At one moment 
the ‘‘ bloody baboonery ” of Lenin and Trotsky is invited to 
open an office in London, nominally for “‘ trade,” actually 
for propaganda. The next moment the Irish terrorists 
are escorted to Downing Street with every pomp and 
circumstance, when they ought to be “doing time,” and 
Mr. Lloyd George, in the intervals of insulting old colleagues, 
proudly avows himself the “obedient servant” of 
“President ’? De Valera. No wonder Lenin is reported to 
contemplate a visit to the strange city where apparently 
men are honoured in proportion to their enmity to Britain 
and to the number of Britons they and their gangs have 
done to death. The pretext for the De Valera “ negotia- 
tions’ was the King and Queen’s brilliantly successful visit 
to Belfast, which is among the most striking personal triumphs 
of the present reign—or, indeed, of any reign—courageously 
undertaken in the face of no little protest from our anti- 
Ulster Press, which objected to the honour of a Royal open- 
ing of the Northern Parliament. The King signalized the 
occasion by a moving appeal to Irishmen “ to forgive and 
forget”? ; but even a Coalition dare not openly hold our 
Constitutional Sovereign responsible for subsequent develop- 
ments, however anxious they may be to evade the consequences 
of the mess in which they have involved themselves under 
the inspiration of General Smuts, than whom there could 
be no more disastrous adviser, as became manifest during his 
membership of the War Cabinet. Before the echoes had 
died away of a flamboyant speech by the Lord Chancellor 
setting forth the Government’s intention at all costs to 
restore order in Ireland—which some of us regarded, 
as we read the too brave words, as the usual prelude to a 
header in the mud—the world was startled to learn that 
Mr. Lloyd George had given an unconditional invitation 
to ‘‘ President’ De Valera to come to London and discuss 
a peaceful settlement. 
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History comprises instances of almost every variety of 
treatment of rebellions. There was, e.g., the stern suppres. 
Rebellion sion of the Southern Confederacy by the 
Northern States under the commanding 
personality of President Lincoln, which was followed ‘by 
an equally drastic political settlement placing the defeated 
States under the heel of the victors. This remains the 
biggest event in American history—the War of In. 
dependence was child’s play compared to the Civil 
War; and nowhere to-day is the wisdom of Lincoln’ 
policy questioned—it is no longer challenged in the 
Southern States—though in his day the great President 
was anathema to every “Copperhead,” Defeatist, Pacifist 
and Mugwump, who united in preaching “‘ magnanimity.” 
Time has nobly vindicated Lincoln’s wisdom. His was 
the only possible policy if the United States was to remain 
a Great Power. He killed Secessionism for all time in 
his country, than which no man could render a greater 
service to the Republic. We had a taste of Secession 
twenty years ago, when the British Empire was challenged 
in South Africa by the Boers, who, encouraged by our 
weakness, miscalled ‘“‘ magnanimity,’ and by German 
machinations, took up arms and were only suppressed 
with considerable difficulty at considerable cost to the 
Empire. which, however, “found itself’ in the 
process. Secession was, however, beaten and Union tr- 
umphed in the field. The subsequent settlement, however, 
was of the ‘‘ magnanimous ”’ type, because, though the Boer 
States nominally lost their independence, they acquired 
control of South Africa. The British became ‘the under 
dogs,” have remained so ever since, and are nowadays 
reduced to form “ Coalitions”? with their masters, while 
General Smuts perambulates the world as a great Impzcrial 
statesman. British Liberals are inordinately proud of 
our South African policy, which, be it noted, has not even 
disarmed General Hertzog, who remains at the head of 
a great Republican Party, as bent on Secession as ever. 
On the whole, we regard the Northern treatment of the 
Southern States as being, from the national point of view, 
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wiser than our South African shilly-shally. But in neither 
case was there any parleying with rebels with arms in 
their hands. Confederates and Boers were fairly and 
squarely beaten in the field. Indeed, there is no parallel, 
so far as we can recall, to the present episode, when the 
unbeaten terrorists of Ireland have been taken by the 
hand by this unspeakable Coalition and begged to be 
“ reasonable.” 


Ir would be tedious and useless to detail the ‘‘ negotiations,” 
which may and probably will be out of date when these 
» pages appear. The British public have 

been deliberately kept in the dark as to 
the ‘‘ concessions’ and generally doped with misinforma- 
tion. The only persons in the confidence of the Cabinet 
at the hour of writing are the representatives of the murder 
gang from Ireland, with whom Mr. Lloyd George has 
been closeted at intervals during the last fortnight, and 
who alone are allowed to know how far ‘“ Unionists” 
are prepared to go in dismembering the United Kingdom 
in their lunatical effort to placate the implacable. Judging 
from the obscure attitude of those “‘ statesmen” who are 
never so happy as when they are sacrificing some principle 
or cause they are pledged to defend, and their inspired 
scribes in our God-forsaken, soul-destroying Sunday Press, 
Coalitionists are now so far ‘“‘on the run” that nothing 
but Sinn Fein can save Ministers from committing political 
suicide. Over such a dénouwement there would be many 
a dry eye, but in the process they are doing indelible 
injury to our good name by the mere fact of parleying 
with self-convicted murderers, whose guilt for all the horrors 
of these months is established by the fact that the ‘‘ truce ”’ 
has witnessed their momentary cessation, though it is 
common knowledge that the ‘“‘ gunmen” are making ready 
to resume ‘“‘ war” directly the word is tipped by their 
“ chiefs,"> when they hope to complete the extermination 
of Protestants and Loyalists. The only bright spot in 
a black situation is the tenacity of the Ulstermen, who 
adhere to the doctrine of Self-Determination on behalf 


“Negotiations 
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of the Protestant Oasis as grimly as De Valera and (Co, 
invoke it on behalf of their catchword “‘ Ireland a Nation.” 
If Ireland were one nation the Irish problem would never 
have reached the present impasse. Ireland contains 
two nations if she contains one. Neither a Portuguese 
Jew nor a Welsh charlatan can get round this stumbling. 
block, which will bring their projects to naught, though what 
the next development may be God—or the Devil—alone 
knows. 


WE have always felt that there was no half-way house 
between preserving the Union and a completely independent 

Ireland. Once the former was abandoned, 
No Half. the latter became inevitable. The combined 
way House : . : 

operations of Sinn Fein murderers and 
Coalition Defeatists, in taking the aforesaid murderers to 
their bosoms, have now brought Irish independence within 
the range of practical politics. If the will and the capacity 
to govern be no longer instinct in British statesmanship, 
the only conceivable policy is that Southern or Tribal 
Ireland should govern itself according to its own ideas, 
and it would be infinitely better, from every point of view, 
that the experiment should be made without rather than 
within the British Empire—as a Republic rather than a 
Monarchy. In any event, Loyal Ulster has been placed 
in a position to look after itself through its own Parliament 
and its separate Executive. There is nothing to be said 
in favour of any form of Dominion Home Rule, which 
combines every disadvantage and would merely supply a 
fresh starting-point for further aggression, even if accom- 
panied by that “fiscal autonomy” which is the latest 
‘‘ concession” of our “‘ Hands Uppers”’ to Sinn Fein. The 
spokesmen of Tribal Ireland have persistently and con- 
sistently declared that they aim at severing the last link 
between the two countries, and now that the Union has 
been shattered by so-called Unionists and Loyal Ulster 
is secure, Great Britain stands to gain more by completely 
cutting the painter than by trying to patch up any un- 
workable “‘ settlement.”? There is no analogy between the 
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Irish problem and that of South Africa, for the simple 
reason that we had beaten the Boers in war before the 
Treaty of Vereeniging. The Coalition, on the other hand, 
have allowed the Irish terrorists to defeat them. Itis there- 
fore no longer within their power to dictate terms. They 
must take De Valera’s or suppress Sinn Fein, and for 
the latter task, as events have proved, our Invertebrates 
have no stomach. An Irish Republic would either be a 
success or a failure—England stands to gain either way. 
Dominion Home Rule, in the hands of sworn enemies, would 
but add another chapter of cowardice, crime and capitulation. 


THE case is admirably put by the Duke of Northumberland 
—to whom all “live’’ Unionists nowadays look for a lead 
Preferable against the Party Deadheads—in a letter 
in the Morning Post (July 18th). He points 
out that the Sinn Fein movement is primarily an anti- 
British movement, whose objective is the destruction of the 
British Empire by the establishment in Ireland of a hostile 
government “‘ dominated by terrorist secret societies, which 
control a well-organized and highly efficient fighting machine, 
and are in communication with similar organizations formed 
for the same purpose all over the world.” The so-called 
“President of the Irish Republic” is but a puppet in their 
hands, and any form of government set up in Southern 
Ireland would remain under terrorist control. The Duke adds: 

The purpose, of these conspirators is to secure the*most favourable position 
for undermining our Empire. It is probably a mistake to suppose that the 
men behind this movement desire at this stage the complete independence of 
Ireland and the erection of an Irish Republic. What they desire is, first, an 
immediate cessation of warfare, which is steadily wearing down their resources, 
and time to recover; secondly, such a measure of independence within the 
Empire as will supply them with manufactured grievances and enable them to 
intrigue the more effectually against it in the future; and, thirdly, better 
opportunities for rendering the continued existence of Loyalists in Southern 


Ireland impossible and for expropriating their land and establishing their 
landless followers upon it. 


As he explains : 


If this is a true diagnosis of the situation—and the history of Ireland, as 
well as recent events and the known inner story of Sinn Fein all testify to its 
correctness—it follows that the most fatal of all courses would be a settlement 
with victorious Sinn Fein which would leave Southern Ireland within the 
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Empire. This would mean a continuance of the present disastrous situation 
and involve a continual drain upon our resources. 


No one can pretend to justify the British Government in 
adopting the proposed solution, but its conduct is already 
outside the pale of justification or even palliation. As 
the Government will not discharge its plain duty and subdue 
the Irish rebellion, the lesser of two evils would be the 
recognition of an independent Irish Republic in the South 
rather than any kind of Dominion Home Rule. As the 
Duke of Northumberland insists, not only would the former 
course be preferable, but it would be far less dangerous, 
and in the long run “would... have at least this to 
recommend it, that it would convince all Irishmen of the 
absolute necessity for the Union.” It is of course essential 
that under any such scheme Southern Loyalists wishing to 
leave the country should receive adequate compensation 
for their property from ‘the new Republican Government. 
It is equally urgent that the Conservative Party make 
plain to the Coalition “that they will be in no way asso- 
ciated with the negotiations which have been opened with 
the leaders of a Terrorist Society, and also that in no cir- 
cumstances will they abandon the Southern Loyalists to 
their fate.”’> As the writer reminds us, these unfortunates 
“are for obvious reasons muzzled so far as Parliament 
and the Press are concerned, and suffer from the additional 
disadvantage of being misrepresented in both by a small 
minority of their number.” It might also be added that 
this misrepresentative minority is chiefly composed of 
personages who can afford to live out of Ireland should 
that unfortunate country fall under the Dominion scheme 
they are busily engaged in setting up at the expense of 
Loyalists whose lot they do not propose to share. 


THE effect of this deplorable development on Unionists 
with any regard for principle, who have no private and 
particular axe to grind and no desire to 
become Baronets or K.B.E.’s, may be 
gathered from the courageous letter which 
one Conservative M.P., Colonel Archer-Shee, has addressed 


A Courageous 
Protest 
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to Colonel Leslie Wilson, who, though ‘‘ Unionist > Member 
for Reading, does not hesitate to act as whipper-in for 
this unconscionable Coalition. Colonel Archer-Shee’s letter 
redounds all the more to his credit because he is a devout 
Roman Catholic, and too many Roman Catholics have 
turned a blind eye on the Irish peril. 


My pEAR WILSoN,—I am writing to say that I regret that I can no longer 
bo regarded as a supporter of the Coalition Government, and therefore I must 
ask you to take me off your list for the Whip. I shall retain my seat as a 
Conservative. 

The reason for my being obliged to take this step is that I entirely disapprove 
of the Cabinet’s policy with reference to the Irish rebellion, in negotiating with 
De Valera, who, as far as I am aware, is a fugitive from justice, having escaped 
from prison some years ago. De Valera is one of the inner ring of the Sinn 
Fein organization, which has stained the name of Ireland with its foul crimes 
for the last two years. 

In 1889 Mr. Parnell, the leader of the Irish Nationalist Party, repudiated 
with scorn the idea that he had written a letter approving of the assassination 
of Mr. Burke. Zhe Times apologized for the publication of the forged letter, 
yet De Valera and his associates not only openly approve, but encourage and 
even organize assassination, and this not in one case, but in hundreds of cases. 
I consider that to negotiate with the leaders of such a conspiracy is a terrible 
betrayal of the interests of the loyal people of England and the United King:iom 
generally. I do not believe that any peace can be made with such an organiza- 
tion, or that even if made it could be permanent. 

The blood of hundreds of police, soldiers and loyal Irish citizens, as well 
as of many Irish ex-soldiers who fought for the British Empire in the war— 
and even of seven poor women who have been murdered since January—is on 
the hands of the murder gang, of which De Valera is a prominent supporter. 

To openly negotiate with such people is not, in my opinion at any rate, a 
tight policy, and I cannot consequently pretend to support it by remaining 
a member of the Coalition.—Yours sincerely, 

M. ARCHER-SHEE 


The roll of honour was subsequently joined by Colonel John 
Gretton, an equally stanch patriot, who shakes the dust of 
the Coalition off his feet. Weshall be disagreeably surprised 
if this revolt of right-minded men does not spread. 


MEANWHILE the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 
recently elected Chancellor of the Primrose League, 
is moved to discuss (see Morning Post, 

ae of the July 18th) the widespread “indifference ” 
e? of the youth of the country towards 
public affairs. Young England apparently 

refuses to join the political organizations, taking more 


interest in sport. Is it that the latter is too attrac- 
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tive or politics altogether too damnable? We have 
our own opinion on this question and cannot affect 
surprise that the rising generation should be turning away 
from Party politics and should refuse to take Party poli- 
ticians at their own extravagant valuation. When even 
the Chancellor of such a body as the Primrose League, 
with all its gay and gallant galaxy of ‘“‘ Knights” and 
“Dames,” is constrained to acknowledge that Parties are 
‘uninteresting’? and “‘have nothing to offer to their 
junior members,” there must be something very rotten 
in the state of Denmark, as indeed there is. It is some- 
thing that he should face the facts and realize that present 
apathy is not due to any decadence in the youth of the 
country. As Lord Pembroke truly observes, ‘‘ the love of 
sport does not necessarily mean incapacity for the serious 
study of social problems. But a sport-loving people will 
require in politics something that is equally worthy of their 
enthusiasm. In other words, they will be attracted only 
by a fighting policy.” The Primrose League, we are told, 
has always combined serious politics with its lighter pro- 
gramme : 


It never allows its members to forget that the organization exists primarily 
to promote the best interests of the country and the Empire. The political 
issues of the future will be of great national importance, and the continuance 
or the end of the British Empire will depend upon how we deal with those 
issues. 


True indeed. But the Primrose League neither can nor 
should attract Young England so long as those at the head 
of it uphold an utterly unprincipled Coalition Government 
and make their great organization a mere sounding-board 
for a treacherous Welsh demagogue who has done, and is 
doing, infinitely more harm to everything which the League 
was created to champion than any of those to whom it is 
openly opposed. The action of prominent Primrose Leaguers 
in patronizing and encouraging Russian Bolshevists and 
Irish Terrorists is both a crime and a blunder. The League 
would be up in arms were such things done by a Radical 
or Labour Government, upon which our Curzons and Birken- 
heads would rain their fiercest denunciations. Such things 


are 
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are no better—indeed, they are worse—when done by thsoe 
who profess and call themselves Conservatives. 


AtrHouGH we have long regarded our present Prime Minister 
as a national calamity, whose departure from Downing 

Street we should hail as glad tidings of great 
The P.M. joy, we cannot help feeling that rather too 
much is put on the shoulders of Mr. Lloyd George by Unionist 
malcontents who occasionally ‘‘ grouse’? in the Press. As 
Prime Minister he is primarily responsible for the pass to 
which he has brought this great nation. That is common 
ground. He is a man of chaos who makes a permanent 
mess of everything he touches under pretext of effecting a 
“settlement.” He is equally disastrous at home and 
abroad. But he does not stand alone. Nor, in fairness, 
can he be saddled with exclusive guilt, which is shared by 
all his colleagues. We confess to being less amazed at the 
vagaries of Mr. Lloyd George than at the complicity of 
the Unionist Leaders in both Houses of Parliament and the 
acquiescence of the Parliamentary rank and file. It should 
never be forgotten that this unholy Coalition is mainly 
composed of politicians who were elected as Unionists or 
Conservatives and are still so described in current books 
of reference. Mr. Lloyd George and his Liberal hangers-on 
compose but a fraction of the Ministry and are numerically 
negligible both in the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons. This is not a Radical Government nor a 
National Liberal Club Government, but a Carlton Club and 
Primrose League Government. Though the majority of 
Peers and Members of Parliament may have forgotten any 
principles they ever professed, this is not the case with the 
constituencies, which are revolting in disgust from the 
renegades on the Front Benches, who sell every pass to 
Mr. Lloyd George for something less than a mess of pottage. 
During the war our ‘“ Unionist” statesmen plausibly 
excused themselves for saying “ditto” to the self- 
constituted Despot of Downing Street. But since the 
Armistice there has been no shade of a shadow of a 
pretext for giving a blank cheque to “the Chequers’ 
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Clique.”” We can only suppose that our Right Honourables 
prefer office to Honour and Honesty. 


BEFORE the once great Unionist Party created’ by the 
statesmanship and patriotism of the late Lord Salisbury, 
a Lord Randolph Churchill, the Duke of 
Out” ing Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain is allowed 

to “* peter out,’ some effort should be made 
to “ginger up” its present leaders, who are seemingly 
prepared to follow wherever it suits the momentary whims 
of Mr. Lloyd George to take them. They have eaten all 
their labels and lost their bearings, but that is no reason 
that great Unionist strongholds like Liverpool, Birmingham 
and London should remain passive spectators of the ruin 
of their cause and their creed. If Coalition policy as prae- 
tised everywhere from India to Ireland be the right policy 
for a great Empire to pursue, it should at least be carried 
out by those who believe in it. If the consolidation and 
security of the British Empire be undeserving objects, then 
admittedly Unionism as previously preached and practised 
is erroneous, and Unionist Ministers should make way for 
Little Englanders who honestly believe in dismembering 
the Empire and disintegrating the United Kingdom. It 
were better that a Wee Free policy, such as Mr. Lloyd George 
prosecutes everywhere with the connivance of Conservatives, 
should be carried out by the Wee Frees. <A Radical 
Government or a Labour Government that embraced Lenin 
and Trotsky via Krassin might be acting in accordance 
with Party traditions—the Montagu policy in India, the 
Egyptian scuttle, the kow-tow to De Valera, the scrapping 
of Army and Navy, our anti-ally and pro-enemy tactics 
might then be all in order. Better a thousand times that 
the Simons and Kenworthys or even the Ramsay Mac: 
Donalds should be in power, with the great Conservative 
forces of the country exercising their legitimate influence 
in Opposition, rather than the present organized hypocrisy, 
which combines the vices of every faction with the virtues 
of none, and demoralizes the community by affecting to be 
the exact opposite of what it is. There can be no future 


28 
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for any politician tarred with the Coalition brush if there 
be any future for England. 


WHENEVER the Press is gravelled for serious political 
matter, which appears to be its condition most Sundays, 
its readers are treated to verbose specula- 
tions on a possible or impossible General 
Election. It is either explained at very 


That General 
Election 


great length why there is unlikely to be any Dissolution 


this year or at equal length why there must be one. We 
are naturally not in the secrets of Downing Street, but this 
is a question on which the outsider’s opinion may be as 
useful as an insider’s. No one can say positively that 
there will or will not be a General Election ; the only thing 
certain is that the Prime Minister will consult whatever 
he believes to be his own interests, with an exclusive view 
to prolonging his tenure of office. Mr. Lloyd George adores 
being in Downing Street and at Chequers, and generally 
in occupying the centre of the stage. He suffers from 
what the French term la manie du pouvoir. He will 
remain where he is as long as he can. With this object 
he would exploit any favourable moment that presented 
itself and enabled him to pose once more as the Saviour of 
Society. If he saw a chance of bamboozling the con- 
stituencies with the assistance of tame Unionist colleagues, 
he would obviously seize it in the hope of snatching yet 
another victory. Some quidnuncs opine that ‘the Irish 
Conference’ or “the Washington Conference’ may afford 
such an opening. We may be sure that the unutterable 
futility of ‘‘ Liberalism ’’ and Labour will play into the 
Prime Minister's hands. It may be that Progressives 
regard the Coalition as doing so much of their dirty 
work that they would be reluctant to displace it. On the 
whole, experts in political meteorology anticipate that, 
like most of its predecessors, the present Government will 
hang on to the very last moment, which means that unless 
something unforeseen transpires, and there is a Parliamen- 
tary collapse caused by a tardy awakening of Unionists to 
some sense of realities, there will be no General Election 
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until the autumn of 1922. All intervening alarums and 
excursions may be ignored. 


THE Coal Strike ultimately ended in an atmosphere of 
recriminations among those “blind leaders of the blind,” 
End of th the so-called Labour Leaders, who are doing 
Coal tei as badly by their unfortunate rank and file 

as Unionist Right Honourables and Liberal 
Right Honourables by their respective Parties. English 
men of all classes, to say nothing of Scotsmen, Welshmen 
and Irishmen, are suffering from the same affliction just 
now, and should therefore be tolerant of one another. At 
a time when sane, strong, sensible and _public-spirited 
leadership is peculiarly required to tackle as formidable 
problems as ever confronted any community, it is not 
forthcoming. Unionist Politicians are patronizing on the 
dearth of ability and moral courage in the Trade Union 
world, while they are shocked at the feebleness of the 
Asquithite Opposition, but the Coalition is no less lacking 
in virility and constructive capacity than any other Party, 
and contributes its full share to our present plight. The 
Prime Minister was, in truth, scarcely less responsible for 
this appalling Coal Strike than Mr. Smillie or Mr. Hodges, 
because, by appointing the Sankey Commission to pave 
the way to Nationalization, he led the ‘‘ wild men” to 
believe that the Government could be blackmailed into 
anything. Indeed, there is reason to believe that in the 
panic prevailing at that time in Downing Street certain 
Ministers regarded the alternative as lying between 
** Nationalization ’’ and ‘“ Revolution.” Our unseeing Poli- 
ticians are invariably victimized by one or other delusion. 
The Sankey Commission was the offspring of fear. Its 
members no doubt honestly believed they were saving 
the country in reporting as they did. Meanwhile the Coalition, 
after its wont, had changed its mind, and the Sankey Report, 
so far from easing the situation, became a serious embar 
rassment to His Majesty’s Ministers and an acute ex: 
asperation to the miners’ leaders, who had been allowed 
to boss the Commission and were proportionately furious 
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when they found that they had been “sold a dog” and 
that their objective was no nearer. They enjoyed the 
additional mortification of being made to look fools by 
Dukes whom they had rashly challenged. After the Sankey 
Commission and the Sankey Report it was only a question 
of time as to when Messrs. Smillie and Co. resorted to 
“Direct Action’ to gain their political end. After several 
vicissitudes and some false starts we had it this spring, 
a pretext being provided by the Government’s somewhat 
sudden decision to anticipate decontrol, accompanied as it 
was by drastic and immediate reductions of miners’ wages. 
Instantly the miners put themselves out of court with the 
general public and played into the hands of the Govern- 
ment by allowing the Extremists to “run the show” as 
a frankly revolutionary movement, which the so-called 
Triple Alliance was called upon to support as such.  For- 
tunately, everything went wrong with the Bolshevist Pro- 
gramme, and British Bolshevism received its most severe 
set-back when ultimately the miners realized what a 
mess their Front Benchers—the Mining Federation—had 
made of their affairs, and that they had now no option 
but to make the best settlement they could with the owners, 
lubricated as it was by £10,000,000 of the British tax- 


payer's money. It was a catastrophic affair, costing the 


country untold millions, besides permanently damaging 


certain industries; but it has given pause to the strike 


mania and created a more reasonable atmosphere in many 
unreasonable places. There seems to be more inclination 
to “think it out” in circles which were all for “‘ fighting 
it out’ before the miners had learnt “‘ the Painful Truth,” 
expounded by Mr. Henry Summers at the end of this 
number, which other Trade Unions must likewise assimilate. 
No industry can be indefinitely carried on at a loss. Every 
industry must acquire an economic basis. 


THE prompt and indignant denial by the Westminster 
Gazette and other devotees of the rumoured retirement of 
Mr. Asquith from the Leadership of Independent Liberal- 
ism presumably represents the mood of the moment among 
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the Mandarins of Wee Freeism. Mr. Asquith may have 
no immediate thought of retirement, as he certainly has 

no wish to relinquish leading the attenuated 
a Radical Rump that still follows him. But 

every vital element in the Liberal Party 
realizes. that there is no future for “ Liberalism” under 
present auspices, and that Mr. Asquith’s presence in Par. 
liament is a Government asset because it keeps Coalition 
Liberals faithful to Mr. Lloyd George. There is nothing 
to draw them into opposition, except Ministerial ineptitude, 
of which Mr. Asquith has proved himself unable to take 
advantage. The younger and more progressive Liberals 
favour a change, but they hardly know by whom to replace 
the ex-Prime Minister. His first lieutenants, the Simons, 
the Macleans, the Runcimans, the Beauchamps, the Crewes, 
hardly possess names to conjure with in the constituencies, 
Indeed, every political Party is suffering from an incubus 
of great, wise and eminent ‘‘ Duds,” who are neither doing 
themselves nor anybody else any good, though as the men 
in possession of the various machines they are extremely 
difficult to dislodge unless they voluntarily retire to their 
own firesides and give the younger men a chance. We 
can imagine Mr. Asquith leading a dignified and cultivated 
existence devoted to reading and writing. We cannot 
conceive his being other than a failure in the incredible 
event of his drifting back into Downing Street. The 
country stands in urgent need of an effective Opposition 
with the attributes of an alternative Government. Can 
any serious onlooker contend that the Wee Frees fill the 
picture ? 


THERE have been many other political topics during the 
past month worthy of extensive treatment. They have one 
prominent feature, viz. the incredible inepti- 
tude with which the Coalition handles every- 
thing it touches. Against this monumental 
incapacity there is a growing revolt, manifesting itself in 
many ways, coupled with amazement among non-politicians 
that the political world should look on helplessly while 


Will the 
Worm turn ? 


one 
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Ministers bungle and blunder. This dry-rot in our public 
life is producing a profound contempt for politicians of all 
persuasions, between whom there seems little to choose. 
A combative Opposition would by now have made its 
influence felt, no matter how great the Ministerial majority. 
A Randolph Churchill, a Lloyd George or a Tommy Bowles 
would have made mincemeat of the solemn Mandarins of 
the Treasury Bench, who devote one year to “ construc- 
tive legislation”? and the next year to the destruction cf 
the same, amid the applause of their sycophants, who first 
hail such measures as the Agricultural Act, the Housing 
Policy or the Education Bill as masterpieces of wisdom, 
and subsequently pronounce their “scrapping” to be 
“eenspicuously courageous.’ Whatever the Government does 
is right in the eyes of these time-servers, even when Ministers 
themselves confess that it is wrong. Whether we look 
abroad or at home it is always the same story. Some 
malign influence—some hidden hand—seems to be inexor- 
ably driving Mr. Lloyd George and his “ Dittos”’ wherever 
they can do most injury to British interests or bring most 
discredit on the British name. Their latest hobby is to pick 
a quarrel with France over Upper Silesia, where the French 
are clearly in the right, as they alone among the Allied 
Powers realize the pivotal position of Poland, who has 
been abominably treated by Downing Street, which has 
simply played the German game, as Mr. Lloyd George did 
during the crucial hours of July-August 1914, when but for 
him and his like the Great War might have been prevented. 
But it is not only abroad and in its perfidy towards our 
friends that this miserable Coalition stultifies itself. Take 
this fact that all Parliamentarians can appreciate—Ministers 
have sc managed that the month of August is upon us 
before our Second Chamber is afforded any chance of dis- 
cussing the principal measures of the Session, with the 
result that four first-class Bills are about to be pitchforked 
at the Peers, which they will be told by their schoolmasters, 
the Lord Chancellor—who enjoys having his fling on condi- 
tion that no one else may have one—and Lord Curzon, that 
there is no time for serious ccensideration, and that conse- 
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quently they must be taken as read. But even the worm 
turns at last, and we live in hopes that the House of Lords, 
however watered by new creations, will teach the Govern. 
ment the needed lesson by forthwith adjourning until the 
autumn, on the ground that these measures are too 
important to be scamped. 


THE most notorious episode of the past month was, we 
need hardly say, the prize fight at New Jersey on July 2nd 
between Jack Dempsey, the American heavy: 
weight champion of the world, and Georges 
Carpentier, his French challenger. Whether 
the Press reflected public opinion in the prodigious publicity 
it gave to the affair or whether the Press created the public 
excitement we shall never know. They probably reacted 
on one another. We had had more than enough of the 
topic before the end, and it was no small relief when at 
last “the boomsters”’ found something else to boom. 
Boxing is a magnificent exercise, a noble discipline and 
a splendid sport, of which there can hardly be too much 
among amateurs. But there is a very unattractive side 
to professional prize-fighting with its huge gates, appalling 
waste of money and tawdry sensationalism. Nor can it 
truly be said that the cohort of correspondents who during 
many weeks wrote up the contest greatly distinguished 
themselves, as they induced not a few simpletons to lose 
their money. We believe that most if not all our best 
boxers regarded the gallant and attractive Frenchman as 
engaged on a more or less forlorn hope. Some of them said 
as much before the event. But journalists gave the opti- 
mists of the Old World to understand that Carpentier had 
at least as good a chance of victory as Dempsey, though 
after the latter’s easy win in the fourth round, when 
Carpentier was counted out after a knock-out, these pundits 
allowed us to know that no other conclusion had ever been 
possible to so unequal a contest. Dempsey is a_,heavy- 
weight, Carpentier a light heavy-weight, who was power- 
less against his formidable rival. Dempsey proved to 
be a far finer fighter than was realized by the ‘‘ experts.” 


Dempsey v. 
Carpentier 
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m | It is now up to Mlle. Lenglen to wipe out this “ French 
ds, | defeat”? at the expense of the lady lawn tennis players 
m- | of the United States, of whom she should make hay. 
the | Meanwhile Italy has put in a claim to the champion, 
too | asserting that he was originally Densi and an Italian by 
birth. 


we | WitH such immense and ever-increasing interest taken in 
nd | games and sports, it is not surprising that any failure should 
vy: be regarded as a tragedy, though it seems 
es ~ " somewhat absurd that Englishmen, who cannot 
her even be persuaded to glance at the many 
‘ity | depressing dramas developing all round them since the 
blic | Armistice placed us once more at the mercy of politicians, 
ted | should be hanging their heads and refuse to be comforted 
the | because we lose a Test Match to the Australians or because 
at | a Scotsman, who happens to live in America, “ puts” 
om. | better than Scotsmen remaining in Scotland. Frankly, 
and | we do not mind how many golf championships are captured 
uch | by the United States. We believe that excessive golf 
ide § —a Scottish importation into England in the late °80’s— 
ing | may be responsible for our relative deterioration at much 
1 it | better games. Golf, in which no one ever gets out of a 
ing } Walk, cannot be as healthy or stimulating for young men 
hed | as cricket, football, racquets, polo, lacrosse, hockey, lawn 
lose } tennis, etc., in which speed as well as accuracy is demanded. 
yest § The golfing boom is largely due to the fact that the machinery 
as | of publicity is chiefly in the hands of mentally active but 
aid | physically lethargic individuals, who cannot conceive any- 
pti: | thing more exhilarating than burrowing in a bunker or 
had § pottering about a putting green. As showing the grip of 
ugh § golf on the middle-aged, it is alleged that the Selectors of 
hen | our Test Match teams are more or less golfers. There is 
dits } clearly something lacking in present cricket arrangements, 


vy: | Tue Australians are a wonderful team, admirably handled 
ver- | by Mr. Armstrong, who is a fine leader as well as a great 
to | player. Australian cricketers are drawn from a small 
population, but make up in superior organization and 
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generalship what they lack in numbers. There could be 
no greater tribute to the Mother Country than the prowess 


of the Australians, and none can be found to | 


A Superior 


~~ Me grudge them their well-deserved success, At 


the same time, with her superior resources 
England should be able to make a better show. The 
Australians won the third and deciding Test Match at 
Lords almost as easily as they had won the two previous 
ones. They have now secured ‘the rubber,” and have 
actually scored ‘out and home ”’ eight successive victories, 
That we have been unlucky goes without saying. Losers 
always are. Providence is generally on the side of the big 
battalions. For the moment we must acknowledge the 
superiority of Australian cricketers to the best we have 
put in the field. But a really representative all-round 
English eleven, minus that fatal tail, could give a much 
better account of itself than has recently been the case, 
provided our players were afforded a chance of playing 
together and thus becoming a working team. In recent 
Test Matches a thoroughly seasoned Australian eleven, 
working as one man, has been pitted against a series of 
constantly changing scratch teams of individually brilliant 
English players who bore no resemblance to “a team.” In 
order to give ourselves a chance of victory we must create 
a Test-match Team, composed of players whose county 
engagements would be subordinate to the national claim. 
Is this feasible? We don’t know. Cricketers can alone 
decide. Is it worth while? That also they must answer. 
They won’t recover “the ashes” until something of the 
kind is attempted. 


THE popularity of the Lawn Tennis Championships at 
Wimbledon was maintained to the last hour of the fortnight 
Wimbledon they lasted. Whether, as rumour avers, 

though sceptics doubt, this year’s tourna- 
ment was the last to be played on the ground made classic 
by the eponymous heroes of the game, it was not the least 
interesting of the long series. Apart from the two Ladies’ 
events (Doubles and Singles), bespoken by Mlle. Lenglen, 
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in neither of which was there any serious challenge to her 
supremacy, the issue remained fairly open to the end, though 
the Mixed Doubles became a gift for Mr. Lycett and Miss 
Ryan. Mr. W. T. Tilden, the Singles Champion of 1920, 
ultimately succeeded in holding his title against the Chal- 
lenger, Mr. B. I. C. Norton, the survivor of a formidable 
entry of 128, but the Challenge Round could not be regarded 
as altogether satisfactory, as Mr. Tilden was obviously below 
his best form, while the circumstances in which it was 
played evidently disconcerted Mr. Norton, who appeared 
to be throwing away the blue riband of the lawn tennis 
world. A more hardened campaigner would have taken 
the gift the gods had provided. It is not to disparage 
the Champion, who is persona grata at Wimbledon and a 
real artist besides being a fine sportsman, to say that on 
his present form and on that particular day the champion- 
ship should have returned to the British Empire, from 
which it was fairly wrested last year. Mr. Norton, it is 
true, had been singularly lucky in his draw, being in the 
half that contained neither Mr. Shimidzu, Mr. Lycett, 
Mr. Alonso, nor Major Kingscote, but his victory over the 
Spanish champion, after the latter had disposed of the 
leading British player, Major Kingscote, and the Japanese, 
was a memorable performance. In the Challenge Round 
Mr. Norton appeared to have Mr. Tilden at his mercy 
when ‘“‘ things happened.” However, Mr. Norton is very 
young and will come again, as will Mr. Tilden, could the 
latter be persuaded to drop the game he has so clearly 
overplayed, for at least six months. Unfortunately it is 
not easy for an enthusiast to desist. 


Many of us hoped that England would make a bolder bid 
for the Championship, and Major Kingscote’s play in the 
earlier rounds encouraged every expecta- 
tion; but unluckily he struck the brilliant 
Spaniard in one of his most irresistible moods 
and did not do his own fine game justice. Mr. Lycett only 
just succumbed to Mr. Shimidzu after a gruelling match 
on a tropical day. Of the surviving eight of the 128—to 


Facile 
Princeps 
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which the entries are nowadays restricted—three were 
foreigners and five British, but with the exception of Major 
Kingscote the latter had all learnt their game overseas, 
and Major Kingscote himself is understood to have laid 
the foundations of his game on Swiss hard courts. It is 
therefore self-evident that the slower English game 
acquired mainly on indifferent turf cannot cope with the 
modern ‘“‘all court”? game, in which the players “ go all 
out’ for decisive strokes. ‘* Pat-ball”’ is a pleasant diver. 
sion in the back garden—long may it flourish as a social 
institution—but it is perfectly futile in serious competition, 
Curiously enough, though young Englishmen, possibly under 
the demoralizing influence of golf, show some reluctance 
to “plug” a lawn tennis ball, which they are thought- 
lessly advised by their elders to “‘ get over the net,” the 
form of many of the younger Wimbledon ladies is most 
promising, thanks in no small degree to the stimulating 
influence of Mlle. Lenglen, who, though unable to compete 
on level terms with first-class men, as some enthusiastic 
experts opine, is facile princeps in her own sex, and possibly 
the best woman player the world has yet seen—unless Miss 
L. Dod was her equal, as some “old stagers”’ maintain. 


EGYPT THROWN TO THE WOLVES 


We live in days when immense popular delusions reign 
over millions of minds, as clouds brood over a landscape, 
so that the light of reality is wholly obscured and men 
wander in the mist until their errant steps take them to 
the precipice. Of such chimeras, none is stronger at the 
present time than the idea that “self-determinism”’ is 
applicable indiscriminately to regions inhabited by races 
incapable of maintaining order or administering justice 
when once the strong hand of a superior race shall have 
been withdrawn. England is on the point of abandoning 
Egypt, and is taking measures of which the logical develop- 
ment would mean infallibly the like abandonment of 
India. These huge desertions are being perpetrated under 
the dominion of a phrase, a wordy phrase, having a lofty 
appearance, but like some hollow tree, with nothing but 
dead matter and foul refuse within. 

Take Egypt. What are the actual facts of its history 


since the rule of the Pharaohs was ended by the invasion 


of Cambyses, 527 B.c.? From that date to this, through 
two thousand four hundred years, that history has been 
one of successive conquests and of the domination of the 
native Egyptian by other races. The rule of the Persian 
was followed, with brief intermission, by the rule of the 
Greek, and the rule of the Greek, in its turn, by the rule 
of Rome. Egypt became the granary of the Imperial 
City on the Tiber. Its inhabitants were the slaves of 
a Greek bureaucracy under a Roman government. Not 
for them was Roman citizenship or military training. 
To work and to obey were for them the whole duty of 
man. And when Islam, ‘‘ the executioner of Hellenism,” 
burst upon the world, then, like cattle captured in a 
border raid, the population of Egypt passed under the 
yoke of the Arabs. Happy in the adoption of their con- 
querors’ faith, its docile people during long centuries saw 
their corn sent to the ports of Arabia instead of to those 
of Italy, and amidst poverty and the decay of irrigation 
they abode in subjection to a succession of alien sovereigns, 
until by a turn of the wheel of fortune, on which they 
were but as so many flies, their latest caliph was deposed 
by Circassian and Mingrelian slaves, imported to serve 
as a bodyguard, and in the middle of the thirteenth 
century the sway of the Mamelukes began. That sway 
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endured for some two hundred and seventy years, and 

then ‘‘ Egypt was blotted out of history”? by the Turk, 
: Utter barbarism and gross oppression, with every cop. 
comitant misery which those evils bring in their train, 
continued to be the portion of the hapless and helpless 
Egyptian peasants from that time forth until late in the 
nineteenth century. When the Turkish power withered 
the Mamelukes resumed control, and exacted from the 
wretched tillers of the soil all but the barest pittance, 
without which they must have ceased to exist. In 1798 
came the invasion by Napoleon, and after its repulse } 
Nelson and by England this self-determining land fell 
under the combined influence of France and Turke 
through the appointment *in 1807, by the machinations 
of Bonaparte, of Mehemet Ali as its Turkish governor, 
This man, who lived until 1849, was a capable adminis. 
trator. He improved irrigation. He introduced new 
crops. Under him and his successors came into being 
“palaces and railways, theatres and canals.” But no 
enrichment and no adornment benefited the miserable 
fellaheen. Slaves they had been and slaves they re’ 
mained. Their position was always forced labour. Their 
impelling motive power was always the lash. 

General statements, however exact, often make 60 
little mark on the human mind that to give a particular 
instance may be worth while. When the Suez Canal was 
opened by the Empress of the French in 1869, she ex 
pressed to her magnificent host, Ismail, the great spend: 
thrift, then Khedive, her desire to see the Pyramids. 
But from Cairo to the mighty monuments of antiquity 
there was no road. Therefore it had to be made—and 
made in about a fortnight. And it was made, under 
a burning sun, by many thousand Egyptians, of whom 
the chief men flogged the overseers, and the overseers 
flogged the foremen, and the foremen flogged the rest. 
(The victory of the proletariat was almost as great as 
under Messrs. Lenin and Trotsky to-day.) Numbers of 
the road-builders died; but the road was there, and the 
innocent Empress, unconscious of the horror she_ had 
unwittingly caused, passed along it to view the tombs of 
kings who, in their day, perhaps often wrought like 
shame. 

This secular torture of the bulk of the population, 
this age-long servitude of the fellaheen, has known now 
a respite of a little less than forty years. It is a short 
period, a brief intermission, amidst the rolling centuries 
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of tyranny and cruelty stretching behind them and now, 
too probably, in front. Strange to say, it dates from 
the advent of the wicked English, of the race whose 
members have in so many parts of this world made wild 
wastes smile with plenty and substituted ordered peace 
for bloody anarchy, while “democrats”? at home, their 
own countrymen, wallowing in lies as crocodiles in mud, 
have exuded upon them, in the Press, in the pulpit and 
on the platform, the venom of their satanic hate. Certain 
it is that between September 1882, when Wolseley won 
the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, and 1920, when surrenders 
and abandonment became our policy, the condition of 
the immemorial serfs of Egypt, whom the ages had, as 
it were, scourged along the paths of time, experienced 
greater improvement in thirty-eight years than in the 
same number of previous centuries. 

The reviling and the advance proceeded simultaneously, 
like sewage side by side with sanitation. Maniacal cranks 
blasphemed England and England’s work, and the orators 
of the Labour and Socialist Parties, filled with the 
zeal of an insane theory and a limitless ignorance, held 
both their country and its great achievement up to public 
execration and contempt, while all the time that work 
continued. The control of the waters of the Nile was 
re-established, agriculture was prodigiously advanced, a 
deficit was converted into a surplus, security, unknown 
for thousands of years, was given to the cultivator, forced 
layour and the use of the whip as the habitual goad of 
production were abolished, flogging was restricted, as in 
England itself, to the purpose of punishing brutal crime, 
the hideous financial corruption which had reigned like 
some evil god through countless generations in the high 
places of power was trampled underfoot, justice was sub- 
stituted for injustice, the burden of a crushing taxation 
was lifted, and the lives of the peasantry became at last 
those of human beings rather than of dogs. The rule of 
the country whose servants wrought these miracles has 
been made the butt of limitless slander and the theme 
of endless denunciation. But in the face of the calumny 
and in the teeth of the abuse, those miracles have been 
performed, and not hell itself (nor even the Daily Herald) 
can disprove them. 

To the swift process of amelioration the war came, of 
course, as a dire interruption. It looked for the moment 
as though the forces of pseudo-democratic sentiment, 
ceaselessly seeking to expel the wonder-workers and thus 
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to rivet anew the broken chains, might be brought to 
success by Turkish armies under German chiefs. But 
the Islanders of the north, joined to the Islanders of the 
South Pacific, parried the danger and hurled back the 
foe. Amidst all the vast and incomparable boons bestowed 
by England upon Egypt, none is greater than this—that 
she averted the Turkish Pasha and the German General 
from the land where servitude has flourished like a never. 
dying plant from the dawn of history up to the day when 
the hand of the English sahib broke the bonds and redeemed 
the slave. But England did more, far more, than even 
this. She breathed into the abject spirit of the Egyptian 
the breath of manhood. She taught the fellaheen the 
forgotten art of arms. She led them, trained and officered 
by English soldiers, into the regions north of the Nile 
Valley whence, over and over again in Egyptian history, 
had flowed down the tide of barbaric invasion. At the 
Atbara, at Omdurman, she inspired those traditional serfs, 
under her leadership and cemented by her troops, to 
stand their ground and actually to defeat the fierce hordes 
who in savage ferocity and wild fanaticism rushed on 
their ranks. 

Had England not gone to Egypt in 1882, had that 
land been left then to “‘ self-determinism,”’ had the military 
mutiny of Arabi Pasha and his followers, who found their 
pay and perquisites curtailed by the European control, 
been allowed to run its course, what would have been 
its condition in the sequent years? The question is nt 
difficult to answer. In 1883 the Mahdi had arisen and 
the Soudan was ablaze. In November of that year Hicks 
Pasha’s Egyptian army was cut to pieces near El Obeid, 
and he and the little group of his English staff died sword 
in hand. In January 1885 Gordon perished at Khartoum 
with the inhabitants of the city which he had striven 
vainly to save. Everywhere through the great region 
north of the Egyptian Delta, extending from the Red 
Sea to the Nile and far beyond that river’s western bank, 
the fierce followers of the savage prophet laid waste what: 
ever cultivated soil was found, burnt the villages and 
massacred the helpless people. And if, then, England 
had not been in military occupation of Egypt, the fate 
of that land would have been speedily sealed. Like 
wolves on sheep, the Mahdi’s hordes would have inun- 
dated the rich valley, where unwarlike millions awaited 
their coming, and would have satiated, at the expense 
of these, their thirst for blood and their rage for slaughter. 
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The hyena would have laughed amid the ruins of Cairo 
and the charred bones of those whom there had been 
none to save. The Nationalist Party, shouting for “‘ self- 
determinism,’ the strikers, the students, with the cant 
of democracy on their lips and the souls of hares in their 
hearts, would have been in great part dead, and those 
of them suffered to live would have incurred, along with 
the tillers of the ground, the doom of absolute and hope- 
less bondage. Hated England has saved not merely the 
lives, but literally the very skins of these democrats, whose 
bleeding backs would otherwise have known the scourge 
of widely different masters. 

But in the chapters of human history gratitude plays 
no part. The voices of liars and of dupes exercise far 
greater sway. The vulture-pashas, the Egyptian and the 
Turkish exploiters of the poor, who through long years 
had made their millions out of the tortured masses toiling 
in the land of immemorial subjection, had every motive 
which baffled greed could inspire to excite hate of the 
English amongst the inhabitants of Egypt. And, like the 
breath of a demon given to their aid, came the fool phrase 
of the ex-President of the United States. ‘‘ Self-deter- 
minism’’ was the magic formula which, caught up and 
repeated ad nauseam by Ministers of England pandering 
for the vote of Labour, wrought the destruction of which 
the effects are now beginning to be seen. The Egyptians 
are to be accorded the right of governing themselves. 
It matters nothing that their inability to exercise that 
tight has been manifested for over two thousand years, 
or, if we include the time of the Pharaohs (who were hardly 
constitutional monarchs), for an incalculable number of 
previous centuries. 

It is not held worth consideration that the application 
of the Wilsonian shibboleth means inevitably the renewal 
of slavery for the fellaheen. In the sacred name of demo- 
cracy the back of the peasant is to be restored to the 
lash; the toiling herds of agriculturists, forming a vast 
portion of the population, are to know again the quick- 
ening impulse of the whip. Under the auspices of the 
same high idol, corruption is to be re-enthroned in the 
seats of power, there to practise once again all the end- 
less extortion under which so many generations of hapless 
beings have groaned away their lives. There is hardly a 
sane Englishman, knowing Egypt, who is not aware in 
his heart that these are the results bound to follow the 
installation of self-rule. There is hardly one who, looking 
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ahead, does not see that, as the night follows day, g0 
when the paramountcy of British influence is withdraw, 
from Egyptian administration, will subsequent retrogression 
follow on previous advance. 

But it was not enough to reinstate misgovernment 
on the banks of the Nile. It was necessary also that 
England should safeguard its duration. In the natural 
course of affairs Egyptian autonomy, left to itself, would 
be of brief continuance. Either the desert tribes from 
the north would sweep down once more on the scene of 
their ancient triumphs or some European people, French 
or Greek or Italian, would lay hands on the derelict and 
soon rotting hulk. Therefore England is to guarantee 
corruption. While the pashas and the moneymakers 
flay and exploit the poor, the sword of England is to be 
interposed between them and the world without. As 
long as our power endures, as long as “economy,” prac 
tised hitherto almost solely at the expense of the Navy 
and Army, shall leave us still with force not to be ignored, 
so long are we to stand the guardians of the cesspool which 
Egypt will speedily become. In the Soudan we are still, 
apparently, to be suffered to remain for the present, a 
concession fortunate for the new dominators of Egypt, 
whose bodies would otherwise shortly manure the land 
which they hope to plunder. 

This, then, is the magic change which “ democracy ” is 
about to achieve. When we clear our minds of the 
ineffable cant which rots them like some putrefying sub 
stance, the thing stands out in naked infamy as a gros 
betrayal of trust, a foul crime and a hideous blunder, 
A nation cannot escape without shame and without dis 
honour from responsibilities which itself has assumed. To 
have taken over in effect the administration of Egypt, 
to have rescued the fellaheen from slavery, to have 
preserved the whole population from massacre by the 
Soudanese, to have initiated, carried to fruition and 
maintained all the immense reforms already enumerated, as 
well as others to name which space fails, and then to fling 
those labourers back to serfdom and to pitch those reforms 
into the hands of destroyers, while like the Gadarene 
swine we ourselves rush towards our downfall, these acts 
are not wise, or high, or noble, but base, ignoble, infinitely 
foolish and very vile. Not fifty phrases about self-deter 
minism nor the whole Labour Party in the House of 
Commons shouting the word “democracy” in chorus 
will make the scourge bite less on the skin of the slave. 
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-If these wicked follies were being perpetrated by that 
party, or by a “ Liberal”’ Ministry, we should view their 
enactment with not less grief and horror, yet, seeing their 
source, we should perceive, in a sense, their inevitability. 
Yet they are being performed by a Coalition Government, 
the great majority of whose adherents in the House of 
Commons are Conservatives. It is true that the ‘“ Union- 
ists” have deserted the Union, yet they are still under- 
stood to claim votes as supporters of British interests 
and of the British Empire—not as the wreckers of both. 
Moreover, the Primrose League, which powerfully aids 
to win and keep for them their seats, still (mirabile 
dictu) retains its motto of “Imperium et libertas.’’ Is 
not this retention almost too glaring a violation of fact ? 
Would it not be wiser for the League, while maintaining 
in power a Cabinet actively engaged in tearing down the 
British flag, to remove the first and third of these two 
words from its banner? Or, if they object to leave a poor 
little conjunction in naked desolation, why not keep the 
substantives and qualify them by prefixing ‘“ nullum” 
and “‘nulla’’ in their proper respective positions ? Then, 
without fear of challenge, they might establish offices in 
Cairo. 

After all, however, we should not perhaps have spent 
so much ink on such a trifling matter as the abandonment 
of Egypt. For that abandonment will only ruin and 
enslave ten or twelve millions of people, while it is in itself 
but a stepping-stone, a mere preparatory move, towards the 
incomparably greater crime which is now in process of 
execution. There is indeed a certain propriety in the 
order of events, since Egypt has been commonly styled 
the half-way house to India, so that the flinging away of 
our rule and our achievement ‘in that land is the fitting 
preliminary to that far mightier desertion of bounden 
duty, that far vaster iniquity, which is involved in the 
suicide of the British Raj in Hindustan. 

How is it that the once great Conservative Party, 
formerly supposed to stand for loyalty, for patriotism, 
for the idea of empire, for all the sounder and saner ele- 
ments of English public life, has become the aider and 
abetter of a Government which is throwing Egypt and 
India to the wolves, while surrendering our naval superi- 
arity first to the United States and then to Japan, and 
abandoning Ireland to the rule of a gang of bloodstained 
murderers? How comes it that this party keeps in power 
a Coalition Ministry whose predominant characteristic is 
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a frantic orgy of bureaucratic prodigality unparalleled jp 
the history either of Britain or of any other State, ang 
whose principal economy has been exercised hitherto at the 
cost of the one service, namely the Navy, of which the strength 
is most vital to the whole fabric of our national being? The 
answer is that it has been hypnotized by a demagogue 
and led by a weakling. No mesmerized subject has ever 
been more dominated by a maker of passes than Mr, 
Bonar Law has been swayed by Mr. Lloyd George. 

One thing at least is certain, that unless the Cop. 
servative Party speedily cuts itself loose from its present 
chains it will be involved in the deluge of ruin awaiting 
the Coalition at the polls. The British citizen is a 
long-suffering animal indeed, but his back—-or rather 
that of his patience—can be broken, like the camel’s, by 
the last straw. 

But if, under Mr. Chamberlain’s leadership, the Con 
servative Party would revert to its ancient faiths; if it 
would raise anew the trampled standard of individual 
freedom ; if it would declare itself in irreconcilable oppo- 
sition to Socialism in every shape and form and to the 
enormous wastefulness which is its invariable concomitant; 
if it would dare to stand alone—then the vast majority 
of the nation, loathing bureaucracy and sick to death 
of being held to ransom by trade-union tyranny, would 
rally to its support, and we might obtain at last an 
Administration capable even at the eleventh hour of saving 
the empire and the supreme interests of Britain. 


H. F. Wyatt 
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Tue British people have had no experience whatsoever of 
the sort of revolutions that are still possible. They knew 
nothing of modern warfare till after the outbreak of war 
in 1914. Then it took those who were at the front some 
years to learn, and those who remained in England never 
learnt at all. Had England been invaded during the 
recent war, and had several counties been occupied by 
victorious German troops for several months or even for 
a year or two, then the education—the practical not the 
theoretical education—of the British people might be com- 
pared to that of continental peoples. Even then it would 
have been quite inferior, for most continental nations have 
been invaded not once but several times, and have had 
the further experience of revolutions and civil war. This 
state of ignorance shows what a free, peaceful, fortunate 
people we have been, and does us great honour. But it is 
rather awkward and dangerous. It puts us in the position 
of the spy who, having failed in his mission, consoles himself 
with the thought that spying is the only profession. in 
which it is an honour not to succeed. This is, perhaps, 
the best thing that can be said in favour of the British 
Labour Party. It is too simple-minded, too guileless, too 
inexperienced to realize that it is the easy prey of the 
enemies of this country. On the other hand, for some 
generations the majority of continental workmen served 
in the army, were sent to various garrison towns, and thus 
got away from their small home surroundings and their 
shopmates. Their minds were enlarged, some of them 
even found the reading of books a relief to the monotony 
of barrack life. Let anyone address an audience of con- 
tinental as compared to an audience of British working 
men, and see which is the quickest to understand some 
subtle idea or a phrase that has a double meaning. Thus 
it happens that of all countries England is most accessible. 
A foreign agent, a conspirator, can mingle with British 
people, especially if he has a good introduction, without 
awakening the slightest suspicion. Far from being on 
the alert, the expression of a doubt in public will at once 
provoke angry cries of “‘ Name,” “ Proof,’ just as if in- 
formation could be given from the platform and thus provide 
the enemy with timely warning to efface all traces or to 
escape. 

What, then, could and should be done by all good 
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citizens, but more especially by those who have influence 
and who are leaders? Of all leaders, however, those who 
have the heaviest responsibility are undoubtedly those who 
are leaders of the working class. The other classes are 
better educated, better acquainted with foreign languages, 
have travelled more and should therefore be better able 
to detect the work of the secret agents who are in thei 
midst. Also, and before considering the line of defence, 
we must know what will be the line of attack. This wi] 
best be determined by ascertaining what is the motive 
of attack. Of course, there are probably many motives, 
but there is likely to be a predominant motive and an 
object for which aid, notably financial aid, is most easily 
obtained. What we have to defend, what all parties in 
the State have to defend, is our existence as a nation. For 
this purpose we have many Allies, but the first, the greatest 
of our Allies is our nearest neighbour, France. Who, on 
the other hand, has the most to gain by weakening France 
and Great Britain, and therefore who is most likely to 
attack us ? Obviously it is Germany, Prussianized Germany, 
Needless to add that it is by internal divisions and dissensions 
that a nation is most easily weakened ; and it is less difficult 
to stir up dissatisfaction among the working class than 
among any other class. Therefore, Germany right far 
back in the sixties, in the time of Karl Marx, already strove 
to dominate the international Socialist and. Labour move- 
ment. The British Trade Unionists were, however, more 
perspicacious in those times, and it was not till 1893 that 
the Germans got the upper hand in the councils of L’ Inter 
nationale. 

Though the Germans were masters of the International, 
the Socialist and Labour Parties of Belgium, France and 
Great Britain showed great courage and devotion at the 
outbreak of the war. But for their enthusiastic help, the 
Belgian and French armies could not have mobilized % 
rapidly and successfully, and a British Army fit for 4 


European war could not have been brought into existence. | 


The war fever paralysed the German influence. 

At first, the Germans could not hope to do anything, 
and they were so confident of victory that it was hardly 
worth while making any attempt. But when their plan 
was wrecked by the first Battle of the Marne, when trench 
warfare seemed likely to prolong the struggle indefinitely, 
then the time came to utilize all the preparations that 
had been made for so many years in the enemy countries 
and in the ranks of their Socialists and Labour Parties. 


ntries 
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In England this was specially easy ; for, while the Britisher 
is ready to believe wild plots and conspiracies may take 
place abroad, it seems utterly incredible to him that any- 
thing of the sort should occur in his own steady-going 
country. That the efforts made in England to check re- 
cruiting, that the “conscientious objector”? movement 
might be supported and encouraged from abroad, were 
ideas altogether beyond the very limited powers of imagina- 
tion possessed by the working classes. It never occurred 
to them to inquire into the past history and _ present 
surroundings of such parties, societies or individuals who 
advocated some course of action, argument or theory 
which, if realized, would be to the advantage of Germany. 
The Union of Democratic Control, the Independent Labour 
Party and other organizations were constantly pushing 
forward what would be to the advantage of Germany if 
realized. Individual leaders—some of them were even 
Members of Parliament—made speeches which in most 
countries under martial law would have led either to the 
lynching of the speaker or to his arrest and prompt con- 
demnation to death. But in England we are so unaccus- 
tomed to war conditions that, to the marvel of the world, 
treasonable speeches were simply ignored. Thus German 
emissaries were allowed to pull the strings, to inspire and 
guide the British Labour Party, and it would seem as if 
no one was aware of the fact. Yet without special knowledge 
or even the slightest glimpse behind the scenes, this fact 
is self-evident to anyone possessing two grains of common- 
sense. It is only necessary to reflect whether the line of 
action proposed, the resolutions carried and manifestoes 
issued by the Labour Party are likely to benefit the 
Germans or the Allies. 

On one occasion the Labour Party did act in a manner 
favourable to the Allies. Towards the end of 1916 the 
German emissaries had manceuvred in Paris with great 
success. The French Unified Socialist Party, which in 
those days held together fairly well, was much weakened 
because some of its wisest members were fighting at the 
front and others were helping the Government. Sembat 
and Jules Guesde were Ministers, and Blum, Dumas, Roques 
were their private secretaries or chefs de cabinet, as a Minis- 
ter’s factotum is called. On the other hand, the small 
pacifist minority studiously avoided going to the front and 
had plenty of time to devote to intrigues within the Party. 
This is just the sort of opportunity which the German 
agent utilizes. He has during the course of years, that is 
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to say, many years before the war began, accumulated 
means of influencing, of spreading suggestions and ideas 
in the Socialist and Labour ranks. So now the suggestion 
was made that there should be a meeting, not of the Inter. 
national, that would be going too far, but a nice, quiet 
little Conference at which none but the Allies would be 
allowed to attend. Then in the most innocent manner 
possible it was suggested that of course the rules of the 
International would be applied in respect to representation 
and voting. This seemed a natural and very fair proposal, 
and was at once accepted, especially by the new and in- 
experienced members of the British and French Parties, 
But the older members of the Executive Committees con. 
cerned, most of them absent when this proposal was rushed 
through, soon awakened to the danger. 

The International at its general Congress held at Stutt- 
gart in 1907 had decided that each nation should be allowed 
a fixed number of votes; Austria, France, Germany, Great 
Britain and Russia would have twenty votes each, and the 
other nations a smaller number of votes. The last votes 
taken on this principle were given at the last Congress of 
the International held at Copenhagen in 1910. For this 
we have official printed documents, and these set forth that 
the International was governed by its Congresses, at which 
delegates from twenty-nine nationalities could attend and 
divide among them 267 votes. This seemed quite a good 
arrangement to those who did not examine the details. 
Thus Russia, which was legally debarred from electing or 
sending any delegates whatsoever, had a right to the maxi- 
mum number of votes; so that in practice the twenty 
Russian votes were shared by small groups of exiles. The 
United States of America, on the other hand, had only 
fourteen votes, and these were given to small groups formed 
in the States by Germans, Russians, and others who were 
not bona-fide Americans. But Samuel Gompers and the 
vast American Federation of Labour were excluded on 
the ground that they were only Trade Unionists and not 
Socialists. Our British Trade Unionists were also excluded 
and on the same ground. The majority, however, were 
readmitted by a back door as members of the Labour 
Party, which was a political party engaged, whether they 
knew it or not, in waging the class war. This they were 
told, and quite frankly, on more than one occasion. What 
they were not told is that the German Military Authorities 
had found the class war quite a useful ally in sowing discord 
and disorder in enemy countries. 
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In judging the conduct of the British Labour Party and 
some, though not all, the Socialist groups, it must be borne 
in mind, as a fundamental principle, that many warnings 
have been given. Those best able to know have publicly 
explained that the International had ceased to be Inter- 
national and had become a Pan-German Association. This 
was clearly proved by the way the 267 votes had been 
allotted. It was only necessary to study who would vote 
to see that there would be about two to one in favour of 
such proposals as favoured German interests. Therefore 
every proposal made during or since the war to unite the 
whole or any fragment of the International was strenuously 
supported by every Pacifist Defeatist and pro-German 
in any and all parts of the world. This surely was enough 
to put all those who believed in the righteousness of the 
cause of the Allies on their guard against any such gathering. 
But then the Conference which was to take place in Paris 
would be strictly confined to delegates from Allied countries. 
It was not everybody who would realize at first sight that 
this was much more to the advantage of Germany than if 
the Conference had consisted only of fervent partisans of 
Germany. The object was, on the contrary, to get the 
Allies themselves to show some signs of weakening. Why, 
otherwise, should Germany have spent so much time and 
money in undermining the Labour and Socialist organiza- 
tion of the probable future enemies of Germany? Then 
there was no need to pass resolutions openly condemning 
the Allies. It would suffice merely to suggest that victory 
was difficult and not quite certain, and that the wrong was, 
perhaps, not entirely on one side, therefore would it not 
be better to save further loss of life by seeking the earliest 
opportunity to effect a compromise and conclude peace. 
After the loss of the first Battle of the Marne and the 
obstinate character the trench warfare had assumed in 
1916, any such expression of opinion by a Conference of 
Allies would have been of great use to Germany. Here, 
then, was the chance. Any resolution discreetly expressing 
opinions-thus favouring German interests could very well 
be adopted by an International Conference of Allies voting 
according to the rules of the International. 

In the present instance, if, as proposed, the Conference 
had met in Paris on March 15, 1917, the British Labour 
Party vote of ten and the Fabian of two would at that 
time, though not so to-day, have gone on the pro-war 
side. But the Independent Labour Party and the British 
Socialist Party would have gone on the other side, and they 
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disposed of eight votes. So that only twelve out of the 
twenty British votes would have been unfavourable to 
Germany. The French vote was divided in the same pro. 
portion. But then eight votes are allotted to Australia— 
not the Australian Labour Party, but to small groups of 
Social Democrats established by teachers of German and 
clerks and others, most of them coming originally from 
Germany and who are certainly not genuine Australians, 
Thus the British Empire could record sixteen votes favouring 
German interests and only twelve votes truly on the British 
side. From Italy only the Official Socialist Party could 
have been admitted, with their fifteen solid votes against 
the war; Belgium would have been equally solid for the 
Allies, but has only twelve votes, while the twenty Russian 
votes would have been equally divided, ten against ten. 
The eight votes from Finland and the eight votes from 
Poland would have been anti-Russian, and therefore more 


likely to favour the Germans than the Allies. Thus it was. 


calculated that in this Conference, limited exclusively to 
delegates from the Allies, if everybody entitled to come 
attended and all voted, there would be seventy-one votes 
for resolutions more or less favouring German interests and 
only thirty-nine votes thoroughly on the side of the Allies, 
Considering the magnificent efficiency and discipline shown 
on the pro-German side, it was more probable that some of 
the delegates in favour of the Allies would fail to attend. 
All this was duly appreciated at the time, and the French 
soon realized the horrible mistake they had made in sending 
out invitations. 

The few British Socialists who were not under German 
guidance, and had some experience of international affairs, 
promptly refused the invitation to the Paris Conference. 
The ignorant leaders of the British Labour Party as 
promptly accepted. The French had taken the precaution 
to send over emissaries to discreetly hint that the British 
would be rendering the French and all others concerned, 
except the Germans, a great service by refusing the invitation. 
The distress when, in spite of this precaution, the French 
deputation found that the British accepted their invitation 
was the more painful as they had to pretend to be highly 
gratified. This also rendered it all the more difficult to 
persuade the British Labour Party that, like the French, 
they had made a huge blunder and should not have sup- 
ported the proposed Conference. However, and with much 
trouble, the British Labour Party was made to understand 
this mistake and had the moral courage to completely 
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alter its attitude. Though the eleventh hour had struck 
they found a suitable excuse for rescinding their former 
decision and refused to attend the Paris Conference. The 
British Labour Party now gave the French a good excuse 
forabandoning the Conference, and thus defeated the German 
intrigue. The pity of it is that this excellent attitude 
was not maintained. The experience acquired was lost. 
It should have been a warning that for some years to come 
any semblance of Internationalism would, in practice, 
prove to be Pan-Germanism. That is why the Social 
Democratic Federation, which took a leading part in bringing 
the Second International into existence, has, since the 
outbreak of war, steadily refused to attend any International 
Congress. That also is why the Independent Labour Party, 
founded at the instigation of Karl Marx’s colleague, Frederic 
Engels, to support German interests and German domina- 
tion, has with equal consistency approved of every effort 
made to hold meetings of the International. 

Thus it will be seen that the history of the proposed 
Conference of Allies invited to meet in Paris on.March 15, 
1917, should have been a standing example and warning. 
Having escaped on that occasion, the Labour Party 
should have profited by this experience and steadily con- 
tinued to refuse to give countenance to any such inter- 
national gathering. Nevertheless, the Labour Party, only 
2 few months later, were again caught by another German 
trap, the proposed Stockholm Conference. 

The history of this intrigue is better known. It shows 
that in the Labour Party there are elements that persist 
in falling into the arms of Germany, however strenuous 
the effort made to save them. Why, for instance, was the 
semi-German French Deputy Longuet admitted to the 
Bristol Congress, though it had been decided he had no 
business to be present ? The result was that he revealed 
what all the censorships endeavoured to conceal, namely, 
that the French had lost 800,000 men, adding, of course, 
that there was but little hope of victory, and peace negotia- 
tions should be attempted. This was bad enough in itself, 
but the other French Deputy present, M. Renaudel, not 
being able to speak English, did not understand a word of 
what had been said, so he could not contradict and counter- 
act the alarm his fellow-guest had spread. This the audience 
did not know, and here was the editor of ? Humanité, the 
official organ of the Socialist Party, which had elected a 
hundred members of the French Parliament, apparently 
endorsing the panic-promoting proclamation of a notorious 
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defeatist. The effect produced was so bad that two or 
three members of the House of Commons began to inquire 
whether it would not be best to open peace negotiations 
before the position became aggravated. It was not at 
Bristol alone that Longuet was allowed to attend and 
speak. He was at the Nottingham Labour Party Conference 
held in January 1918, and had attended most such gatherings 
held in England. Also, he is in constant communication 
and intimate personal intercourse with leaders of the Labour 
Party. 

Thus M. Longuet again attended the Labour Party 
Conference at the end of June last, when it met at Brighton, 
The Labour Leader of July 7th announces the fact on its 
first page and in its largest type. We are further told 
that M. Longuet graciously informed the official organ of 
the Independent Labour Party that he had “been calling 
the attention of the Advisory Committee of the British 
Labour Party—Mr. Buxton, Mr. Norman Angell and 
others—to the necessity’’ of organizing an Anglo-French 
campaign against Anglo-French Imperialism; which in 
practice means the weakening of the military precautions 
the Allies still deem to be necessary. Is there no one 
within the ranks of the Labour Party itself capable of 
calling its Advisory Committee to book? The Party is 
certainly in great need of advice, but it should not all come 
from the pro-German side. 

Where are the counterbalancing intimacies with con- 
tinental friends who are not pro-German? We hear, on 
the contrary, of constant communication with the Dutch 
Socialist Deputy, Dr. Troelstra, one of the most pugnacious 
pro-Germans in the International, as he showed long before 
the war and notably at the Stuttgart Congress held by the 
International in 1907. 

Again, what has the British Labour Party done in 
regard to the treasonable Aktivist movement in Belgium? 
What did they do at the time of the Jamar trial and the 
revelations of the soldier, Arthur Panneccucke; or when, 
in the Belgian Parliament, the Socialist Belge was described 
as a criminal publication? This, of course, had nothing 
to do with Socialist opinions, but with treasonable relations 
with the enemy. Why will the Labour Party accept no 
advice and take no warning, but persist in keeping bad 
company ? Then, as another incident showing what seems 
like wilful blindness on the part of the British Labour Party, 
it will be remembered that some of their principal leaders 
attended, as honoured guests, the congress of the French 
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Unified Socialist Party held at La Bellevilloise in February 
1918. There were present Arthur Henderson, Ramsay 
MacDonald, William Thorne, J. H. Thomas and others. 
The attention of some of these visitors was specially called 
to a printed indictment of ‘‘ Parvus”’ which was being dis- 
tributed. The Labour Party is concerned in the question 
of the nationalization of the coal-mines, and is supposed to 
favour the doctrine of self-determination for all peoples. 
Here, then, were the details given of how “ Parvus”’ had 
obtained 70,000 tons of nationalized coal from the Prussian 
State mines and employed them to bribe the Social Demo- 
cratic Co-operative Societies of Denmark, so that their 
paper and policy might favour Germany, even though 
Germany refused to allow the Danish population she had 
annexed by brute force to decide by vote whether they 
wished to be restored to their own country. Is this the 
sort of Internationalism the Labour Party is going to favour ; 
if not, why does it continue to associate with the associates 
and co-workers of ‘‘ Parvus,”’ as its representatives did, 
notably at the Congress which in Geneva, last August, 
attempted to resuscitate the Second International ? 

The reckless manner the Labour Party representatives 
compromised themselves at the Berne Conference and 
scandalized continental spectators was even worse. Why 
did they not at once denounce the pretended American 
millionaire John de Kay and go to the American Legation 
to ascertain his Rhode Island record? Why did they 
not stop those Socialists and Internationalists who accepted 
his cigars and champagne ? Why did they allow him to 
pay for the printing, stenography, etc., done at and for the 
Conference ? Why did they not insist on the accounts 
of the Conference being published ? Finally, if, for excuse, 
it is said they did not know anything about these circum- 
stances, then, when later in London the full details were 
published in the Morning Post of March 2, 1920, why 
did not the Labour Party rise in wrath, denounce, 
expose and wash its hands of the whole transaction? And 
again, if this was the only case—but many more revelations 
of the same description could be and occasionally are made. 
Thus, at Berne, there was one delegate of the Independent 
Labour Party who scandalized the Swiss observers by 
associating constantly with a notorious German agent ; 
so notorious, indeed, that the Government was obliged 
to expel him from Switzerland. Really, if the Labour 
Party propose to dabble in foreign politics, its delegates 
must not fall under the sway of the first Galician Jew who 
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comes round the corner. Perhaps, however, the Labour 
Party delegates are not even aware that Galician Jews are 
far and away the most clever political agents in Europe, 
and that the German Government is so well acquainted 
with this fact that it employs them wholesale. The better 
to serve, many of them get nationalized as Germans and 
introduce themselves as German journalists. It is to be 
hoped that British Labour and Socialist delegates will 
make use of this piece of gratuitous information and not 
continue to scandalize the continental delegates and news- 
paper correspondents, as they did at Berne, by their un- 
worthy acquaintances. 

Without entering into further details, though these 
abound and might fill a volume, the result may be appreciated 
if we study the resolutions passed and the manifestoes 
issued by the British Labour Party. This should be done 
without stopping to consider whether we approve or dis- 
approve of what is said or proposed. For the present 
purpose, what is wanted is to decide whether the results 
likely to accrue from the course proposed would be to the 
advantage of the Allies or of Germany. We should then 
discover that the balance is so largely in favour of 
Germany that it will be difficult to believe Germany has 
had no hand in securing this result. Such a state of affairs 
is not natural and it is not safe. The Labour Party and 
the Socialist groups involved are in duty bound to protect 
themselves and the country at large against foreign inter- 
ference, which, under the pretence of helping Labour or 
Socialist movements, really seeks to increase the military 
power of our enemies by sowing the seeds of discord within 
our own ranks. 

ADOLPHE SMITH 


AN IMPRESSION OF INDIA 


CoNTROVERSY over Indian reforms was so heated, and con- 
fusing discussions concerning the opposition to them filled 
so large a space in the Press, that the writer determined 
last winter to try, by investigations made on the spot, to 
arrive at some conclusion regarding the underlying cause 
of the dangers threatening the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government. His inquiries were based on four years’ 
experience of the East, gained, before the war outside India, 
from positions whence observation of administrative strength 
and weakness was easy. He hds spoken enough to set others 
speaking, read much, and listened most of all. 

The electors of the United Kingdom have the deciding 
voice in the affairs of India, a country whose people and 
conditions differ extremely from our own; yet the adminis- 
tration of India has until recently compelled the admiration 
of the world. In the nature of the case, this triumph must 
be due to the agency in whose hands fifty millions of Western 
islanders place the fate of three hundred millions of Eastern 
continentals. The islanders have realized how little they 
know of Eastern conditions, and have appointed as their 
representatives men who, after years of training, are capable 
of learning to know India and of ruling her. These adminis- 
trators have been five generations of Indian Civil Servants. 

The Indians doubtless know more of their domestic affairs 
than strangers do, but they have hitherto always shown 
themselves incapable of conducting their own administration 
with lasting success, probably on account of their deep 
immersion in the intricacies of religious observance, the 
contemplative nature of their intellectual pursuits, and the 
binding force of their social prejudices. These peculiarities 
have prevented them from attaining to a standpoint 
sufficiently detached from small concerns to enable them to 
perceive the larger necessities of the common weal. The 
supreme test of a Government is its subjection to attack 
from without, and purely Indian organizations have ever 
filed to live through the ordeal by battle. This inherent 
and fatal weakness is the more remarkable, having regard to 
the importance assigned to military matters and to the main- 
tenance of order by the ancient law-givers, whose writings 
are held by Hindoos in the highest respect. These authors 
may be considered to have had in view the conduct of affairs 
as between and within the small States constituting India 
before the age of those unifying conquests, of which our own 
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is the last example; a point which helps to emphasize the 
fundamental weakness of internal division from which 
India has suffered in the past. But the Indians do not 
merit contempt on account of their earlier military failures, 
Individually they are brave, and collectively they have bee, 
the victims of the climatic and geographical position jy 
which Providence has seen fit to place them. 

Excessive self-confidence and lack of local experience 
have been the twin bugbears of our Indian administration, 
Those with little personal experience of India, who have 
studied her only from afar, have almost always been wu. 
successful when attempting to conduct her affairs by trusting 
to their own judgment, however distinguished they may have 
been among statesmen, and however capable of grasping the 
technical features of administrative and political problems, 
To cite two examples—Lord Dalhousie sowed much of the 
seed which, growing unperceived, produced the Mutiny as 
its harvest ; all this, by assuming too dictatorial an attitude 
towards the ruling Princes of the Peninsula outside strictly 
British territory. Again, a prominent part of Lord Curzon’s 
work has had to be undone. From a coldly technical point 
of view, his plan for dividing up Bengal might have led to 
increased administrative efficiency, but, as the event has 
shown, it was, in practice, a highly impolitic measure. The 
Indian Civil Service presents a striking contrast. Its 
members have realized the limitations of our power for good, 
and by years of personal contact with Indians have learnt. 
how that power can safely be exerted to the full. Indian 
Civil Servants have acquired in the past, and, given proper 
selection, will continue in the future to acquire, a close insight 
into Indian character and a sound appreciation of Indian 
needs. At the same time they have shown sufficient breadth 
of view to enable them, a mere handful, to govern vast 
numbers of people endowed by nature with high intelligence 
and remarkable qualities. For four or five generations they 
have carried on this astonishing work to the satisfaction of 
at least 90 per cent. of the governed, and behind the bulwark 
of the British Navy and British and Indian Armies have 
brought contentment to countless families belonging to 
hundreds of different creeds, factions and territorial entities. 
Without this Service we should have achieved nothing but 
military dictatorship. Had it been less liberal, the Indian 
mentality would have remained what it was under the dead- 
weight of Moghul despotism, and the awakening to national 
consciousness would not have taken place. Had the Service 
had less initiative, tens of millions would not have drawn 
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the breath of life, and many more would have succumbed to 
famine and disease. 

It is astonishing how little has been done for India by any 
but members of this Service. Even noteworthy achievements 
by strangers have been extraordinarily imperfect. Lord 
Macaulay was calied in specially to lay down the lines upon 
which Indians should be educated, and his system has been 
instrumental in producing a select body of men of high 
attainments. But the work of the Indian Civil Service in 
general suggests that, had the education of the Indian been 
left to them, it would have been established on a broader 
basis, and a large percentage of the population would by 
this time have possessed a foundation of primary instruction 
upon which to count in forming an electorate capable of 
appreciating representative institutions. All we have is 
an intellectual élite. 

The average Briton knows little of the devoted Service 
which has won so much credit for our Imperial system. All 
that is heard at home is criticism. When the Indian Civil 
Servant retires he enjoys a fair pension, because a large 
number of those who contribute to the pension fund die of 
some complaint contracted in India before they can claim 
theirreward. The fortunate survivors have lived for twenty 
or twenty-five years in a strength-sapping climate, which 
their wives can only bear for four or five months in the year 
and their children (over four years of age) not at all. They 
return home at forty to fifty with impaired health, having 
had little or no opportunity of making friends of their 
own attainments at home, and-~generally retire to some 
provincial town where their fellows congregate. The few 
who enjoy a private income and better health are strangely 
incapable of presenting the claim their Service has upon 
the gratitude of the nation. They hardly ever make their 
views public, contradict those who calumniate the active 
members of the Service, or correct by their knowledge the 
erroneous opinions expressed in Parliament on Indian affairs. 
They have acquired in official life an ingrained habit of 
reticence, and they probably feel utterly handicapped by 
the want of official information concerning India. They 
have been accustomed all their lives to see Indian questions 
in the light of exact information reported by their fellows, 
and the absolute failure of this assistance makes them fear 
to express bold opinions. They are in the position of men 
accustomed to the use of powerful glasses, whose aid gives 
them the clearest vision, suddenly required to read with the 
naked eye. They strain, and hesitate, and remain silent. 
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On the contrary, the jealous critics of the Service aye 
constantly active. Many educated Indians, who have 
acquired much learning but lack aptitude, character oy 
opportunities, would like to wield official power. Unofficial] 
British subjects in India chafe against official authority, 
often exercised against them in the interest of Indians, 
Globe-trotters and politicians gird against a body of men 
whose knowledge of an intensely interesting subject is g0 
superior to their own. None hesitate to strike at those who 
so seldom hit back. 

It is necessary to keep the claims of the Indian Civil 
Service before the country at this time, because the danger 
is exceedingly great that the present changes of policy in 
India will continue to be carried out against its advice, or 
without sufficient regard to its opinion. Extreme Radical 
voices may do much harm by persistently reiterating in. 
sinuations against the Service—that it is a kind of medieval 
despotism crushing the Indians. We shall fail in our well 
intentioned effort to raise the status of India unless we 
accept the guidance and use the assistance of those who know 
her interests best. 

Two names have been mentioned of famous me 
whose self-confidence led them into regrettable mistakes 
in India. Now, all men of Mr. Montagu’s great ability, high 
purpose and remarkable achievements must run the same 
risk of depending too much on their own intuition, and s0 
it is not surprising to have found that almost on Mr. Montagu 
alone rests the responsibility for the means employed to 
introduce the present reforms in India. 

Mr. Montagu was Under-Secretary of State for India in 
1910, and his public utterances then made it clear that he 
was disposed to modify, in practice, the relations hitherto 
existing between the Secretary of State and the Viceroy; 
and this disposition has led him during the last five years to 
exercise over the~Indian administration a control so close 
that the responsibility of the resident head of the Govern- 
ment of India has in fact—if not in theory—been far lighter 
than his predecessors have borne. It is difficult to be 
precise where the personal relations of two men are concerned, 
but Mr. Montagu’s broad shoulders have carried such 4 
great part of the whole burthen, that the only examination 
of the Indian situation having value is that which takes 
into the fullest account the character and experience of 
this politician, who has chosen the policy and directed its 
execution. 

As an ardent Liberal Mr. Montagu is fascinated by ideals, 
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rather than bound by principles, and is not a little inclined 
to despise permanent officials who, unless they be mushroom 
bureaucrats of the war period, trust to the latter guiding 
light of conduct. He is stiff-necked, so that his contempt 
is constant, and he has that amount of self-confidence which 
leads a man boldly to dispense with advice. As his political 
experience has mostly been in Mr. Asquith’s Administrations, 
he has acquired the habit of pursuing the object of policy, 
without permitting obstacles encountered in the search for 
means to stand long in his way. For instance, it will be 
remembered that, although Mr. Montagu is not a Socialist, 
he found no difficulty in supporting Mr. Asquith in his 
alliance with the “‘ Labour” Party, whose leaders were, as 
they are now, bent on destroying the Capitalist and instituting 
a Socialist system: a classic instance of the steadfastness 
with which Liberals refuse to allow their ideals to be sub- 
ordinated to principle. 

When Mr. Montagu took the affairs of India into his own 
hands, he proceeded to conduct them in a way generally 
according with his character and experience. Mr. Asquith 
had secured the votes of Socialists by making it easy for 
them to enter the House of Commons, by passing legisla- 
tion placing trade unions outside the reach of the law which 
governs the actions of other bodies within the State, and 
soon; and as the late Prime Minister placed the Finance 
Bill before the vital question of principle as to whether 
private enterprise or socialistic economics were best for the 
country, so Mr. Montagu was prepared to relax the hold of 
the civil administration in India in order, as he thought, 
to facilitate the introduction of his reforms. He disregarded 
the principle never forgotten by an experienced Civil Servant 
(nor by many statesmen), that the maintenance of order is 
second to no other function of Government. 

Mr. Montagu sought in India for a means of propitiating 
the extreme Nationalists and gaining their favour during 
the natal period of the representative Councils; he counted 
on them to understand his signs and tokens and to respond 
by a display of tolerance ; but they were not like ‘‘ Labour ” 
leaders, and their Eastern point of view had not been changed 
by Western learning. He saved them from feeling the force 
of the law when their agitation became dangerous, and 
expected that in return they would modify their opposition 
and give his measures a fair chance of success; but leniency 
seemed to them, coming in war-time and in the midst of 
difficulties, to be but a sign of weakness, so that they merely 
took advantage of impunity from restraint to lead their 
following into wilder and yet wilder courses. 
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The small body of professional politicians, priests and 
lawyers who have carried on openly or secretly the agitation 
for obtaining self-government for India was not closely 
united before the announcement of the reforms with which 
we are experimenting at the present time. There always was 
a cautious as well as an advanced group, and these were 
loosely held together by the bond of common purposes, 
wisely limited in the one case, but excessively far-reaching 
in the other. The reforms and the means of their introduc. 
tion snapped the ties which united the two groups. The 
leaders of the extreme Nationalists—they are not Indian 
Sinn Feiners, because they scarcely ever demand separation 
so complete as to deprive India of British military and naval 
assistance—acted in the circumstances created by Mr, 
Montagu’s policy in just such a way as anyone with some 
practical experience of the East could have foretold. The 
moderate leaders knew what Mr. Montagu’s lenience really 
was, namely a rash and unnecessary departure from sound 
administrative practice, and it is likely that they also 
perceived his motive. 

The power of comprehension and the courage of the 
moderate leaders constitute the sole proof that statesman- 
ship exists'in British India outside the Civil Service. These 
are the first Asiatics who, as a party, have come to under 
stand that lenience need not of necessity be the result 
of weakness. 

If the moderates had thought, like the extremists, that 
His Majesty’s Government no longer had the power or pur 
pose to support their friends, they would not have placed a 
halter about their necks by actively co-operating with the 
Government of India in carrying out reforms which thei 
opponents desired to wreck. They knew that if the policy 
of lenience was persisted in the extremists would succeed 
in completely undermining local administration everywhere, 
and the representative Councils would be still-born. They 
understood that a mistake was being made, but they also 
knew that it might be rectified, and they bravely faced the 
grave personal peril in which that mistake placed them, 
their families and their fortunes. They knew well that 
degradation would be their fate if the extreme Nationalists 
achieved their purpose of preventing the Government of 
India from carrying out its scheme, because the alternatives 
to the reforms if they broke down—an event which would 
involve the extinction of British prestige—were a return to 
some earlier system of semi-military government or the end 
of British authority ; in either event they would be at the 
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mercy of their opponents, but they stood firm—even after 
Amritsar. It is permissible to suppose that they counted 
on the extreme gravity of that event to give pause to the 
fond believer in leniency, but in still supporting the adminis- 
tration at that time they took the greatest risk of all. 
A well-known European of Bombay declared that ‘‘ Dyer 
had saved the Punjab and lost India,” and though that 
may have been an exaggeration, it is certain that a second 
Amritsar would have finally and completely wrecked prestige, 
reforms and provincial administration. The devoted men 
who, after the event, clung to the reforms could not be 
certain that Mr. Montagu would realize that a change of 
attitude towards the agitation was essential to the success 
of the scheme, and that a return to the traditional practice 
of supporting our friends had become desirable. Loyal 
Indians had to remain in suspense, for Mr. Montagu seems 
to have been stunned by the shock. Up till that time he 
may have hoped. that the furious attacks of the agitators 
might spend themselves; that in so much leniency the attacks 
would degenerate into beating the air ; that generosity would 
assert itself in the breasts of those who were being neither 
warned nor cast into prison, however richly they deserved 
it; or that interest might prevail, as in the case of British 
Socialists. The realization of failure—in method if not in 
achievement—left Mr. Montagu dazed, and the deep wound 
inflicted by General Dyer on Indian self-esteem festered for 
two years. The nature of the case has been misunderstood 
by the public, and for a time even the official diagnosis was 
inadequate. It is not yet too late to emphasize circum- 
stances still overlooked, and facts still regarded as un- 
important. 

Mr. Montagu is one of those distinguished strangers 
who experiment in Indian administration more or less 
independently of the advice of the Civil Service. He lacks 
the wisdom of the successful Viceroy, the Excellency who 
neither does immediate harm, like Lord Curzon, nor sows 
the seed of future trouble, like Lord Dalhousie, but chooses 
his advisers from amongst the ablest Civil Servants and 
allows them to carry out his policy. He does not say to 
the Civil Service: This is my object ; how do you suggest 
that it can best be achieved ? He argues, as Liberals are 
specially prone to argue, that Civil Servants are naturally 
obstructionists, and he distrusts their power and _ their 
Willingness to assist him in the work of reform. 

The general public did not realize until Amritsar that 
something was wrong, and even then the heat of passions 
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aroused by that incident gave off vapours so thick and lurid 
as to hide, at least from the public eye, the original cause of 
so great a disaster. What was wrong was Mr. Montagu’s 
almost direct though imperceptible influence on the gener] 
conduct of the administration. It seemed to him essential 
that no ground should be given for any assertion, no matter 
from what source, that free criticism of the reforms was bein 
suppressed, and in his earnestness he gave high officials the 
line to follow that extreme forbearance should be displayed 
towards every kind of political agitation, genuine, interested, 
sober and fanatical. 

The avoidance of repression had been a rule constantly 
acted upon in the administration of justice in India, and 
interference with the liberty of the individual had been 
reduced to so low a minimum, that to give a very little more 
licence to the agitator than he had hitherto enjoyed was to 
run the risk of the police force falling into contempt. The 
touchstone of success or failure in civil administration is 
the retention of control. So long as the police, the civil force, 
maintain order, the civil administration is discharging its 
prime duty, and experience shows that there is no country 
where this object can be achieved more easily than in India, 
provided that the freedom of a very few individuals is 
restricted in time. A good administration will know which 
agitators out of many are responsible for dangerous 
effects, and their arrést will serve to leave the control in its 
hands. The safe custody, nay, the mere warning, of a 
handful of individuals will secure the tranquillity and the 
safety of life and limb of thousands whose excitable character 
will lead them, under bad influences, suddenly into the danger 
of mad riot. The word “suddenly” is used advisedly, because 
the political temperature of the Indian masses rises to an 
inflammable point without symptoms of their condition 
becoming visible, and so remains, latently dangerous, until 
at a word or sign delirium and convulsions occur. 

It is not here alleged that the immediate cause of the 
Amritsar outbreak was weakness on the part of the higher 
authorities in that particular case, but the atmosphere in 
which the rioters contracted the fever of destruction was 
allowed to be generated owing to the vague feeling of every 
official in British India that their highest superior was 
reluctant that any attitude but that of extreme forbearance 
should be adopted towards the opponents of the Government. 
The result was that hostile propaganda rapidly increased 
in both volume and venom, and opportunities for placing 
dangerous agitators under control came and went. If 
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particular cases were sometimes referred to higher authority, 
non-committal answers would leave on the local authorities 
responsibility for the decision, though suggesting the desir- 
ability of lenience. The deadly fire-damp engendered by 
agitation came to exist, and still exists in a greater or lesser 
degree, throughout wide areas of British India ; at Amritsar 
an accident caused it to ignite and burst into conflagration. 
Both before and after Amritsar, smaller disturbances have 
not been unusual in other places, where only a handful of 
people have suffered, and the absence of sadder accidents 
has allowed the gravity of the event to be limited. So 
sudden and forcible are the outbreaks that the police have 
often been powerless to suppress them, and soldiers have had 
totake charge. The civil power has been partly undermined 
in many districts and can only gradually be reinforced, for 
the authorities dare not now arrest the worst offenders, lest 
incidents attended by heavy bloodshed should ensue. When 
the situation is once surrendered into the hands of soldiers, 
the use of arms is easily justified, misconceptions as to the 
gravity of the case are not unnatural, and excessive measures 
will not uncommonly be adopted. Although there had been 
some bloodshed elsewhere, the shooting at Amritsar was 
excessive, and that result of a general policy of undue for- 
bearance was terrible enough; but the crawling order placed 
in the hands of the extremists an instrument such as they 
had never had before for lashing Indians into a passion of 
righteous indignation and holding our friends silent and 
spellbound. At Amritsar two white men had been killed 
and one white woman beaten by a frenzied mob, and the 
crawling order was nominally issued as a punishment for 
the latter incident, the only precedent for such a humiliation 
being the more terrible crawling order issued at Cawnpore 
during the Mutiny, after a considerable number of white 
women and children had been butchered in cold blood. 
Public opinion was quick to see that there was no analogy 
between the different sets of circumstances, and friendly 
Indians were left defenceless against the taunt that they 
were on our side. Indians of all classes could not but 
appreciate the injustice that had been done, and their 
humiliation was made a hundredfold deeper, for the very 
reason that the grant of a great measure of responsible 
government had enormously raised the national self-respect. 
In the resentment aroused in every breast it was unavailing 
to explain that the particular officer who gave the order 
had been employed on the occasion in question by accident— 
an accident made possible by the relinquishment of control 
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by the civil authorities, itself a step which would have beep 
unnecessary had a few agitators been firmly dealt with many 
months before. Large parts of a mine may be quite safe 
and a naked light may be carried there, but once bring q 
flame too near to the danger zone and a thousand souls may 
be entombed and lost. 

It is a pity that those responsible for the good government 
of India cannot be made to feel that public opinion condemns 
not the reforms themselves but the method of their intro. 
duction, for the reason that those very reforms have been 
wellnigh wrecked by it. The burning question of the 
moment is not the future of the reforms but their preserva. 
tion, and the first safeguard to adopt is a return to orthodoxy 
in administration. Civil servants are alone capable, if left 
to themselves, of lessening the power of the agitators and 
the hatred against ourselves; they alone can secure that 
these do not become so widespread and so bitter as to poison 
the young life of free institutions in India. The reforms 
may die of constitutional weakness, their growth in any case 
will be slow, but the engrossing anxiety of the moment is for 
the maintenance of order and for the purification of the 
political atmosphere. 

It must be clear from what precedes that the object of 
this article is not criticism, either friendly or hostile, of the 
Government of India Act, 1919, or of the choice made by 
Mr. Montagu amongst the suggestions for reform which he 
had before him. For the present purpose it is enough to 
recall that he selected as the basis of the Act the pioneer 
work of Mr. Lionel Curtis, and submitted it to close scrutiny, 
amendment and modification. Mr. Curtis is fanatically 
enthusiastic as an Empire-builder, and in meeting criticism 
mainly based upon the weaknesses of the Indian character 
and training, he came to persuade himself that Indians were 
already fitted for enjoying a larger measure of self-gover- 
ment than he himself would have prescribed had he not 
been obliged to defend and exalt them in the process of 
justifying his own conelusions, A close comparison of Mr. 
Curtis’s finished scheme of reforms and the existing Indian 
constitution shows how Mr. Montagu has retained the funda- 
mental stuff of the originator’s work, while restricting the 


scope to be given to Indian legislators where it was most. 


unwisely generous. But there is one direction in which the 
Secretary of State and the amateur vie with one another in 
the distance they wish to travel and the speed they wish to 
attain. They both believe that British-born Civil Servants 
are anincubus. It is unnecessary to repeat the reasons given 
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above to explain so strange an attitude. The Indian Civil 
Service as it is manned to-day, or was manned yesterday, has 
done wellnigh everything that has been done for India and 
been almost exclusively British-born. Yet these two gentle- 
men, who have each spent a few months in the East, conclude 
that Indian-born officials would achieve as much as the British, 
ormore. They do not support their thesis by argument, but 
Mr. Montagu’s views are pretty obvious. Mr. Curtis is pre- 
sumably bored by the solid and cautious qualifications of his 
fellow-countrymen and dazzled by the subtle ingenuity of 
Eastern wits. 

A proposal has been made that in ten years there should 
be a 50 per cent. reduction in the number of British Civil 
Servants. Can Amritsar have taken place and left on 
Mr. Montagu’s mind only the impression that the Indians 
are ungrateful and soldiers men of blood ? Can it be possible 
that he does not recognize the truth of the wearisome plati- 
tude that in the East lenience is mistaken for weakness ? 
Does he not realize how his own well-meaning interference 
with the Civil Service in the execution of their first duty as 
administrators was the cause of the tragedy ? Has he not 
taken risks enough ? 

Recent reports from India indicate that Lord Reading is 
undertaking his fair share of the burthen of responsibility 
not only in theory but also in practice, and there can be little 
doubt that Mr. Montagu has agreed to enjoy the relief that 
such an arrangement must assure him. The new Viceroy 
is showing a disposition to rely upon Civil Servants to be 
loyal to the reforms, and to encourage them to do their 
duty according to established principles, and His Excellency 
will be rewarded a hundredfold for the faith that he reposes 
in his subordinates. 

During the first session of the Councils and Assembly, 
official British members have shown a pliability, a resource 
and a patience as essential to success as the loyalty of the 
Indians. It seems permissible to hope that Mr. Montagu 
enjoys that rare quality of greatness which is the power 
inwardly to acknowledge mistakes and, unhesitating and 
wabashed, outwardly to change the course of policy. If this 
strong hope is fulfilled it contains a happy answer to the 
questions asked above, and out of it will grow another 
hope, namely, that the Indians are not too suddenly to lose 
the help of the best trained and the most efficient of their 
fellow-subjects under the Crown. 

TOURIST 


“AN OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 1916” 


January 1st. F.O. to Cairo. 
101. Greek Prime Minister wishes to import grain. 
Can you do this ? 


January 4th. Cairo to F.O. 
416. Your 101 not understood. Where does he 
want to import? Is it into Egypt ? 


January 8th. F.O. to Cairo. 
103. Greek Prime Minister wishes to import grain 
into Greece. Can you do this? 


January llth. Cairo to F. O. 
420. Your 103. We have done it several times. 


January 12th. F.O. to Cairo. 
108. Regret copy mislaid. What is gist of my 
103? If possible, repeat. 


January 14th. Cairo to F.O. 
Regret copy of your 103 mislaid here. Believe it 
concerned Greek Prime Minister. 


January 16th. F.O. to Cairo. 
108. Greek Prime Minister wishes to import grain 
into Greece. Can you do this ? 


January 19th. Cairo to F.O. 
428. Your 108. We have imported grain into Greece 
several times. It was believed to go to the German 
Army. 


January 22nd. F.O. to Cairo. | 
112. Your 428. If you import grain to Greek 
Prime Minister, can you suggest measures to prevent 
its reaching the German Army ? Would Prime Minister’s 
personal guarantee be sufficient ? 


January 24th. Cairo to F.O. 


430. Your 112. Which Prime Minister’s guarantee 
do you suggest ? Prefer M. Briand, if still in office. 
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January 27th.. F.O. to Cairo. 
114. Your 430. We alluded to Greek Prime Minister. 
Please let me have your views as soon as possible, as 
matter is urgent and delay to be avoided. 


February 8th. Cairo to F.O. 

435. Your 114. To avoid delay, suggest the personal 
guarantee in writing of Greek Prime Minister counter- 
signed by British Consul at Pireeus, with documentary 
assent of British Government and approval Director 
General Customs Administration, Alexandria. 


February 10th. F.O. to Cairo. 

118. Your 435. Have agreed to accept joint and 
several guarantee of King of Greece, Archimandrite 
and Greek Prime Minister, countersigned by leading 
British merchant at Pireeus, Mr. Carl Sonnenschein. How 
much can you send ? 


February 13th. Cairo to F.O. 

440. Your 118. Will reply as soon as_ possible, 
but some delay inevitable, as uncertain what Depart- 
ment of the Egyptian Government deals with these 
questions. Have so far unsuccessfully inquired of Main 
Drainage, Public Instruction, War Office, Agriculture, 
Public Works and Water. Will wire again later. 


March 23rd. Cairo to F.O. 

150. Regret delay answering your 118. Matter very 
complicated. Your 487. Naval authorities object export 
of seed, as many seeds contain oil suitable for submarines. 
Can you arrange with Admiralty ? 


March 26th. F.O. to Cairo. 
495. Your 150. Have arranged with Admiralty. 
Seed will be escorted by two destroyers. 


March 28th. F.O. lo Cairo. 

499. My 495. Have ascertained seed question 
less important than at first considered. Greek Prime 
Minister has written explaining seed is needed for his 
favourite parrot, who is of great age and delicate. Two 
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pounds of selected seed will be sufficient. Please obtain 
and send. Admiralty consider escort unnecessary under 
circumstances. 


March 31st. Cairo to F.O. 

161. Your 499. Am obtaining seed at once. Can 
you inform me of approximate size of parrot, as under- 
stand from inquiries that there is a direct relation 
between size of birds and size of food seeds ? 

April 7th. F.O. to Cairo. 
506. Your 161. Stop seed. 
April 8th. Cairo to F.O. 
165. Your 506. Seed stopped. 
April 12th. F.O. to Cairo. 
510. Your 165. As information has reached me 


that the Greek Prime Minister’s parrot died last week 
of indigestion, no further action in matter is necessary. 
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PRIME MINISTERS AND THEIR 
RACE-HORSES 


PART II 


In the last number of this Review the story was begun of 
the participation of First Ministers of the Crown in the 
affairs of the Turf. The varying ventures of politicians 
in a sphere which they do not officially control are often 
salutary lessons of their own insignificance. The higher 
men rise above the average mass of mankind the more 
clearly they should recognize the limitation of their powers 
and their incapacity to act the part of Providence. 
Although an Empire is governed from Whitehall, yet a 
Minister’s horizon is frequently little more than the country 
squire’s with its boundary of visibility from the church 
tower. When fashion compels the flattery of conspicuous 
men and the heaping-up of superlatives upon their passing 
deeds, it is well that they should realize that their achieve- 
ments are merely the events which accidentally surround 
their names, that, in the main, they owe their situation in 
the political orbit to the iron rules of caste, and that they 
are honoured largely at the expense of the silent labourers 
of their Departments. 

To minds uplifted by the political atmosphere the Turf 
supplies an admirable corrective. The vivid passion and 
the varied action inseparable from the sport, the fluctuating 
fortunes and the miscarriage of high hopes, the equality of 
all owners at the fall of the flag—as ‘‘ when Careless beat 
His Grace’s Atlas* that never was beat before ’’—these 
are the constituent elements of a most wholesome tonic, 
and impart a moral so often wanting in the mentality of 
public men. The philosophy of racing might be written 
in many volumes. It is a living comment on the uncer- 
tainty of human expectation, a living disproof of finality, 
a living reminder that there is an authority higher than 
the highest. The victory of an outsider by a short head 
is the killing frost that nips the very root of exultation. 

It is, however, useless to develop this theme. Ministers 
of to-day have no taste for the Turf. Is it because their 


* Atlas was the horse who was shown to Dr. Johnson on the occasion of 
his visit to Chatsworth. Dr. Johnson said he was the only one of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s possessions which he coveted—a remark which would have been 
greatly appreciated by the late Duke. 
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dispositions are superior to its reputed morality ? Assuredly 
not. With a zest equal to the political passions of the 
eighteenth century they engage in all the secret intricacies 
of Parliamentary management and party organization, 
They still extract full value from unquestioning service and 
the seductive hints of the Patronage Secretary. Without 
the sordid leaven of rewards and punishments individual 
genius and a soaring spirit are in vain. The struggle for 
office and the coronet is stubborn and tenacious, and 
competitors are duly paid in the current coin of cozenage, 
Indeed, a lévée of placemen is a less worthy assembly than 
the Turf Senate in council, and the Garter is often gained 
by arts which compare unfavourably with the sportsman’s 
plans for winning the Blue Riband of Epsom Downs. 

' To complete the list of Prime Ministers who have aspired 
to the chief honours of the race-course two names remain, 

Tue Earu oF DERBy.—The fourteenth Earl of Derby was 
nearly half a century in public life. He inherited a taste for 
the Turf. His grandfather founded the Oaks* in 1779 and 
the great race to which he gave his name in the following 
year. More fortunate than his grandson, he won the Derby 
in 1787 with Sir Peter Teazle, the best of Highflyer’s sons. 
Sir Peter commemorated the romance of his owner’s life 
and the play in which Miss Farren, the celebrated actress, 
won her admirer’s heart. Ten years after Sir Peter’s victory 
Derby married Miss Farren; and it was said that from his 
step-grandmother young Stanley caught the grace and force 
of style which were the ornaments of his oratory in later 
years. The boy acquired his first taste for racing from his 
grandfather, as by his side he strolled through the paddocks 
and studied the stock of Sir Peter. 

Derby spent thirteen years in high office and four years 
as Prime Minister. He had been bred to the orthodox 
school of Whiggism. Goldsmith told Boswell that he 
took his religion from the priest as he took his coat from 
the tailor, and young Stanley received his political prin- 
ciples from his party in much the same fashion. It was 
the creed which registered the experience of certain noble 
families and claimed Holland House as the centre of political 
wisdom and the Edinburgh Review as its prophet. In 


* The Oaks derived its name from an alehouse called ‘‘The Oaks" 
which at one time stood upon part of Banstead Downs, in the parish of Wood- 
manstone. It was afterwards purchased by General Burgoyne, who added to 
the building and fitted it up for a hunting-seat. Subsequently, the General 
sold it to Lord Derby, who further enlarged the house and enclosed a consider- 
able part of the adjoining fields (History of Horse Racing, pub. 1863, p. 204). 
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these days it is difficult to appreciate the schemes of an 
aristocratic junto for ever engaged in framing a comfortable 
middle-class creed and in turning the prejudices of dissenters 
and tradesmen to the best political account. Their belief 
was in compromise, and in their ability to conciliate 
democracy. The school has perished, and Liberalism, its 
successor, with its pompous dullness and affectation of high 
principle, is now gasping in articulo mortis. Stanley, as 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, left the Whig Government in 
1834 on the question of the Irish Church, and, thereafter, 
laid a heavy hand on his old friends. Perhaps they felt 
they were well rid of him, for the indiscretions of his speeches 
created a host of enemies. The type of Member produced 
by the Reform Act loathed his aristocratic insolence and 
reproached him for his haughtiness. As a man of rank 
and fashion he moved in a world unknown to the new men 
of the middle class, who were shocked at language which . 
was current at White’s and at metaphors which recalled 
Newmarket Heath. In the House of Commons, one day, 
he alluded in a formal Motion to the Clerk of the Course, 
instead of the Clerk of the House. In a debate on a Tithe 
Bill, he put his legs on the table and then rose to scandalize 
the respectable mediocrities by comparing the conduct of 
the Government to the thimble-rigging tricks of the juggler 
on the race-course. Again, after Stanley had joined Sir 
Robert Peel, he thought that his leader had unduly delayed 
his resignation when defeated in the House of Commons. 
He described the situation by saying that his colleague 
should have died in the open like a gallant fox, instead of 
turning up his toes in a ditch. Peel, the leader of the 
Conservative Party of 1841—the child of so many hopes 
and prayers—ruined his followers. The broken remnant 
turned to Stanley, and from 1846 until his resignation in 
1868 they served under his banner. The direction of the 
party in the Commons devolved upon Lord George Bentinck, 
and so it was that the political fortunes of Conservative 
gentlemen were entrusted to the two most prominent 
members of the Jockey Club. In the midst of the crisis 
of 1846, when the chief office of the State was vacant, 
Stanley and Bentinck were to be seen at Newmarket laughing 
together as if the issue of the hour counted less than a 
race across the Flat. Disraeli deplored his Chief’s indiffer- 
ence. In a letter to a correspondent, he wrote of him as 
“a confederate always at Newmarket and Doncaster when 
Europe—nay the world—is in the throes of immense 
changes, and all the elements of power at home in a state of 
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dissolution.” * On occasions, nevertheless, Derby fiercely 
arraigned the foreign policy of Palmerston, alleging, in the 
language of his taste, that he liked ‘‘to give the Lords a 
gallop when they had been on the easy list for some time.” 
Whether in office or in Opposition, Derby rarely allowed 
public business to interfere with the claims of the race- 
course. In the Session of 1854 it became necessary to 
pass the Universities Bill through the Upper House in one 
night because the Chancellor of Oxford University was 
engaged to attend the races at Liverpool. 

Derby was at Newmarket at the date of the Vienna 
Conference. The famous four points had been rejected by 
Russia. On his return to London, Malmesbury met him 
in much agitation and told him that the British proposals 
had failed. ‘“‘ What proposals?” said Derby. On the 
occasion of the great debate on the seizure of the Arrow 
by the Chinese and the bombardment of Canton, which led 
to the defeat of Lord Palmerston’s Government, Derby 
made one of his finest speeches, showing himself master of 
a complicated subject and speaking with an air of complete 
absorption in the issue involved. The debate over, he 
strolled out of the House of Lords arm in arm with a friend, 
and was overheard in earnest conversation on the prospect 
of Lord Zetland winning the Two Thousand with Vedette. 

In the days of his health, Derby was the life and soul 
of a great race-meeting. He loved his dinner at the Rooms 
at Newmarket. There his wit and his anecdote had full 
play, and he ruled his kingdom of the long dining-room 
without a rival. So, too, at Epsom in Derby week. The 
rather tall, slack-backed figure in curled-up hat, surtout 
and large black stock was the life and soul of the Stewards’ 
Stand. “It was curious,” writes Greville, ‘to see Stanley. 
Who would believe they saw the orator and statesman 
on whom the destiny of the country perhaps depends ? 
There he was, as if he had no thoughts but for the Turf, 
eager, blunt, noisy, good-humoured. Thus can a man 
relax whose existence is devoted to great objects and serious 
thoughts.” | Whether the stakes were high or low, Derby 
was equally keen to win. He availed himself of every 
legitimate advantage; and if his information was better 
than another’s, so much the worse for the loser. After all, 
it was the game. 

Derby trained his horses with John Scott at Whitewall, 
and with fifty-four of them he won upwards of £94,000 in 
* Life of Disraeli, Buckle, vol. iii. p. 547. 

t Greville Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 383. 
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stakes. There was no more familiar figure on the greater 
race-courses than Scott in his broad-brimmed hat, black 
coat, drab knee-breeches and ample white neckcloth. His 
knowledge of his business was complete, his experience 
unequalled, and during his long life he had known all the 
notables of the Worshipful Company of the Turf. He died 
in his seventy-eighth year, and left a considerable fortune. It 
was on his advice that Derby bought perhaps the best animal 
he ever owned—Canezou—who herself and her sons, Paletot, 
Fazzoletto and Cape Flyaway, gained him many valuable 
races. Canezou won the One Thousand, and in the St. 
Leger she was only beaten a neck by Surplice. Three years 
later, Iris won the Oaks. This mare was by his horse 
Ithuriel, who in his year had been much fancied for the 
St. Leger, but fell lame just before the race. In 1854 
Derby was unlucky to lose the Oaks. His filly Meteora 
started a hot favourite, but her jockey failed to do her 
justice, and she only filled the second place. In 1856 he 
won the Two Thousand with Fazzoletto, who, however, 
was only fourth to Ellington in the Derby of that year ; 
and four years later he again won the One Thousand with 
Sagitta, a daughter of his horse Longbow, a winner of much 
distinction. It was, of course, Derby’s ambition to emulate 
the success of his grandfather and to win the Derby. His 
opportunity, apparently, had arrived in 1858, when he was 
Prime Minister for the second time, and when, to use his 
own words, he hoped ‘to pull off the double event.”’ He 
had a bay horse by Longbow from Legerdemain,* named 
Toxophilite, and with him had won a good race at Good- 
wood, beating, among others, Beadsman, to whom he gave 
8 lb. It was this performance that caused Toxophilite 
to be fancied and well supported for the Epsom race. The 
racing public were greatly interested in a contest with which 
the First Minister of the Crown was so immediately con- 
cerned, and Toxophilite became a popular favourite, his 
name being on the lips of people who had never seen a 
race in their lives. But, alas! it was not to be. Beads- 
man was backward as a two-year-old, and though he had 
fine action, his general appearance was unattractive. He 
greatly improved during the winter, and, sent to the post 
in brilliant condition, he defeated the Prime Minister’s 
horse by a length. Toxophilite was soft-hearted, and he 
lost through refusing to struggle when he was challenged. 
In 1863 Derby sold his stud and retired from the Turf. 


* Legerdemain as a three-year-old with 5 st. 7 lb. won the Cesarewitch in 
1849 and a day after the race slipped a filly foal. 
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He had enjoyed his racing career to the full. In the 
Session he rejoiced to escape from London to his Yorkshire 
training grounds. After a debate in the House of Lords, 
he would hurry off by the night mail, arriving in the hours 
of dawn to see his horses do their early gallop. He would 
dine with his trainer, and sit up with him all night gossiping 
over the past deeds of great horses in classic races, until 
it was time to turn out to see the morning work. Owner 
and trainer maintained an unbroken intimacy of twenty- 
two years. When it was all over, and the black jacket 
and white cap were laid aside, Derby still found delight 
in the home paddocks. There he would show his guests 
his favourite, Canezou, for whom, with her groom, he pro- 
vided in his will. The old mare survived her master. 


THE Ear. oF RosEBERY.— Born in 1847, Lord Rosebery 
succeeded to the peerage in 1868. His education had been 
at Eton and Oxford, but coming into collision with the 
authorities of Christ Church, he left that seminary of 
learning without submitting to a degree. Forty years 
later his eminence in public life justified his candidature 
for the high office of Chancellor of the University. He 
took his seat in the House of Lords, and thereafter assisted 
both at the councils of the nation and of his party. The 
deciding epoch in his career was in 1878. In that year he 
married the heiress of the house of Rothschild, who was 
led to the altar by a Prime Minister of her own race before 
an assembly of brilliant society. In the political field he 
made steady progress. He became a finished speaker 
and an accomplished writer. He was responsible for the 
invitation to Mr. Gladstone to contest Midlothian, and at 
the election played the host to the great protean actor, 
who on the hustings only anticipated the imaginative 
performance, a generation later, of Chinese Slavery. Lord 
Rosebery, henceforth, was under the spell of his hero. 
He obliged him by accepting a subordinate post in the 
Home Department and the appointment of First Com- 
missioner of Works. In 1886 and 1892 he filled the im- 
portant office of Foreign Secretary with fair distinction. 
Mr. Gladstone retired in 1894, and went down to Windsor 
intent on pressing the Queen to send for Lord Spencer, but 
the experienced and adroit Sovereign allowed her old servant 
no opportunity of recommendation and, greatly mortified, 
he departed from the presence. To the disastrous heritage 
Lord Rosebery succeeded. There was no unity and little 
zeal in his party, and disappointment bred a contemptu- 
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ous disloyalty in his chief colleague. The Administration 
tottered to its fall in the following year, and in 1896 Lord 
Rosebery resigned the titular leadership of the Liberal 
Party, stating that Mr. Gladstone had given the coup de 
grace to his successor.* Thus ended Lord Rosebery’s 
political career. Occasionally, he tried to stir his friends 
to the realization of the British Empire, and he hoped at 
one time that something would come of Liberal Imperialism. 
But, though Liberal Imperialists dined handsomely in 
Berkeley Square and sat long over the wine, the arrival 
of Campbell-Bannerman, with all the powers of patronage 
in his hands, settled the pretensions of the coterie, and 
Lord Rosebery was left an interested spectator of their 
desertion and promotion. 

The Turf attracted Lord Rosebery from his youth. 
While at Oxford he had a racing stud, and in consequence 
came into collision with the reverend authorities of Christ 
Church. At this period of youthful effervescence he avowed 
his intention of winning. the Derby. He bought for a 
considerable sum from a north-country breeder a colt, 
whom he named Ladas, and sent him to Dover at IIsley 
to be trained. The horse, however, ran ignominiously ¢ in 
the stirring encounter of 1869, in which Pretender defeated 
Pero Gomez by a very doubtful head. The year following, 
Lord Rosebery was elected a member of the Jockey Club ; 
and in 1873 he won five races, including the Gimcrack 
Stakes. This historic race he gained with Padoroskna, 
whom he bought the morning before the event. In 1874 
he won the City and Suburban with Aldrich, after a very 
exciting finish. In that year he went very near the object 
of his racing ambition. Two months before the Derby 
he bought out of Matthew Dawson’s stable a horse called 
Couronne de Fer, and with him he ran second to George 
Frederick. Crossing the road, Lord Rosebery’s horse 
seemed well placed for success: but George Frederick, 
drawing out wide on the right and at the Stands, coming 
rapidly away, won in a canter by two lengths. From this 
date until the year 1885 Lord Rosebery’s successes in 
important races were frequent. He gained his first classic 
honours in the Oaks in 1883 with a beautifully bred filly, 
named Bonny Jean, by Macaroni from an Agnes mare by 


* Speech at Edinburgh, October 9, 1896. 

+ According to the Sporting Magazine (1869, p. 398), Ladas ran last in the 
field of twenty-two. The horse apparently grew but little between two and 
three years of age, and the sporting writer observes that 8 st. 10 lb. (the weight 
then carried) looked too much for him. 
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Blair Athol. About this time Lord Rosebery’s association 
with the Turf was temporarily suspended, and he transferred 
his activities to official service. He sold his horses, 
retired from racing, and became the subject of an amusing 
cartoon. 

But the determination to win the Derby was still strong 
within his breast. In 1891 he bred from a Rosicrucian 
mare, Illuminata, a brown colt, and, greatly daring, he 
repeated the name Ladas. The horse was of exceptional 
size and quality, and his action perhaps the most fluent 
ever seen. As a two-year-old he swept the board and 
never knew defeat. In 1894 he won the Two Thousand, 
In that race Ladas dashed to the front in the Abingdon 
Mile bottom, and won easily by a length and a half in a 
style that recalled the incomparable performance of Mac- 
gregor in 1870. The colt won the Newmarket Stakes, 
and then awaited the Epsom race. At this date Lord 
Rosebery was Prime Minister of England, and every sports- 
man in the country hoped that at last ‘‘ the double event ” 
would be won. But, in reality, there was little doubt of 
his success when, on the chill morning that ushered in the 
Derby, Ladas at six o’clock, in the presence of his owner, 
did a six-furlong gallop in brilliant style. As the day drew 
on, the crowds were immense. The superstitious were 
persuaded of victory, for did not Primrose Way win the 
race immediately before the Derby Stakes? The actual 
wagering was small, for few could afford to lay the almost 
prohibitive odds. Nothing looked so well as Ladas. From 
the start he allowed his opponents to lead until they were 
in line for home, and then coming right away he won at 
his ease. The scene of triumph was without parallel. 
The crowd swept the police off their feet, while Lord Rose- 
bery struggled through the cheering masses to lead in the 
second Ladas. The spell had been broken, and at. last 
the First Minister of the Crown during his term of office 
had won the Blue Riband of the Turf. 

Although Ladas never gained another race, Lord Rosebery 
was consoled by taking the Derby in the following year 
with Sir Visto after an exciting contest, and then won the 
St. Leger with him. Ten years later the elegant Cicero, 
enjoying some luck and with long odds betted on him, won 
Lord Rosebery his third Derby. Three more classic victories 
have to be mentioned. In 1910 Lord Rosebery won the 
Two Thousand with Neil Gow ; and in 1897 with Chelandry, 
and in 1915 with Vaucluse, he won the One Thousand. 

It is, indeed, a fine racing record, but at times the for- 
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tunate owner had to bear abundant buffets from some~of 
his political adherents. He was, however, equal to the 
gecasion. When they complained of his Epsom victory, he 
rminded them that Cromwell kept race-horses:* and 
vhen the Nonconformist conscience was agitated, he replied 
that so long as he was unsuccessful that interesting and 
sensitive organ was silent, but when he won, he became at 
mce the torture of pious souls. 

Lord Rosebery’s horses are still seen on the race-course, 
but of late their owner has not witnessed their achieve- 
ments. At the recent Carnival of Epsom there were many 
who thought of him, resting at his favourite Tusculum, 
almost’ within earshot of those crowds on the Downs 
who had thrice acclaimed him winner of the paramount 
prize. It is hardly in human nature to be so circumstanced 
without a secret pang. Relief from public cares may be 
desirable, and yet even the greatest man, 


Though his best part long since was done, 
Still on the stage desires to tarry. 


Lord Rosebery has known high fortune in the State and 
ow the Turf. The measure of his natural talents and 
ambitions has been filled to the brim. Now, in the evening 
of his days, may it be his to have that unclouded serenity 
and calmness of mind which are the greatest of all human 
blessings. 


* While there is no proof that Cromwell ever attended a race-meeting 
ran any of his horses, there is ample evidence of his having owned and bred 
tace-horses. He loved “‘ to look upon his Barbary steeds." He obtained some 
of tho best animals at the Royal Stud in 1650, and at the Restoration his horses, 
"said to be the best in England,” reverted to the Royal paddocks (Parlia- 
mentary Intelligencer, May 21, 1660). 
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CIVILIAN CRITICISM AND THE GERMAN 
HIGH COMMAND 


Ir ever proof was required of the truth of the saying that 
“nothing succeeds like success,” that proof is supplied 
in these times. On every hand and with reference to 
almost every aspect of the World War, the critics are 
busy condemning the mistakes of those who failed either 
in the direction of events or their execution. Every 
policy or leadership should be prepared to stand criticism, 
which is a healthy enough thing in itself; but criticism 
has only a real value if it is in the first place without 
passion or prejudice as regards the parties judged, and 
secondly if it does not assume those parties to have been 
in possession of knowledge that only subsequently came 
to the light of day. 

Unfortunately, these two conditions are but seldom 
fulfilled. The former because the war is yet so close 
that any judgments on the fallen enemy are obscured 
by judgments on his morals. The latter because it 
is among the commonest of human conceits to be wise 
after the event and the temptation- is rarely resisted. 
This attitude of mind makes it almost impossible to 
weigh evidence impartially; and where there is no fairness 
there is no truth. It should also be emphasized that 
there is a wide difference between theories and the putting 
into practice of those theories. Or else how many 
masters of war would there not have been in these times 
alone? A post-judgment too often gives its verdict on 
conditions which were in a state of flux as if they had 
been fixed and stable, and in none of the activities of man 
is this more common than as regards war. 

The German General Staff seems to have become a very 
special target. It was, indeed, guilty of failing to bring 
victory to the nation, and from this all its other offences 
would appear to proceed as in the course of nature ! 

Before the war the reputation of the organization 
that directed the armed strength of Germany stood high 
in the eyes of the military world, and that despite certain 
failures that were plain for all to see—for example, the 
collapse of the German-trained Turkish Army before the 
Balkan Confederacy in 1912. 

But such errors were rather apparent than real as 
far as Germany herself was concerned, for they lay in 
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the attempt to apply to other nations methods which 
could not be assimilated or were even unsuitable, although 
they may have been admirably fitted for the Germans 
themselves. Justly then the reputation of the German 
Staff stood ‘high in 1914, for although it had been tried 
by no serious test since 1871, yet it was the heir and 
successor of the great von Moltke’s organization and its 
unbroken tradition of victory. Nor was it resting on 
the laurels won by its predecessors, for it had thoroughly 
organized the German “nation in arms,” inculcating 
doctrines based on all that could be learnt from the 
acknowledged masters of war and giving it a discipline and 
cohesion that few armies in the world have ever known. 

The officers who composed the “‘ Great General Staff” 
were not supermen “‘ marked with unparalleled prescience 
and genius,’ but they were extremely competent and 
industrious soldiers, who knew their work thoroughly. 
It is not in human nature to be infallible, and the higher 
direction of the German Army was guilty of many errors. 
Yet it is by what men achieve that they should be judged, 
not by what they fail to achieve; and tried by this test, 
history, it is believed, will allot a high place to the pro- 
fessional abilities of those who directed the operations 
of the German armies between 1914 and 1918. It is 
meet and right that this should be recognized now, if 
only in justice to the difficulties and achievements of 
the victorious British armies. Yet there is another and 
still more important reason. It is foolish and dangerous 
to be blind to realities and to refuse to take to heart 
lessons from the past for the future. After all, the experi- 
ence was dearly enough bought, and the price paid should 
give some indication of its actual value. There is, in 
truth, a good deal to learn professionally from the defeated 
enemy, and it would be the height of narrow-minded 
arrogance not to admit it. 

Adverse opinions on the work of the German General 
Staff generally emanate from civilian sources, and it is 
not therefore surprising that they are in the main confined 
to strategical criticisms. Most educated people imagine 
themselves something of strategists. Time and _ space 
problems and the “fog of war” are normally totally ignored 
by such. Again, it would be more difficult to find fault 
with the battle tactics employed: as the nature of the war 
began to make itself clear, the training of the German 
troops was skilfully adapted to the changing conditions. 
The following extract from a paper on Strategy by the 
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late Colonel G. F. R. Henderson elaborates what has 
been said above: 

. it might be imagined . . . that the practice of strategy is exceedingly 
easy. The exact contrary, however, is the case; and this arises mainly from 
the fact that the operations of war are carried out in such obscurity that it is 
always difficult for a general to see his way to the application of the ruling 
principles. It is on this point that soldiers have such a deep distrust of civilian 
critics. The latter, as a very general rule, judge after the event. Ignorant 
of the practical difficulty, not to say the impossibility, of obtaining accurate 
information, and oblivious of the fact that so long as troops are mobile the 
military situation may be entirely changed in the course of a few hours, they 
almost invariably assume that the general when he made his plans must have 
been acquainted with the exact condition of affairs within the hostile lines, 


The confidence that was openly expressed in German 
military circles on July 31, 1914, was not unreasonable, 
based as it was on the following facts—the superiority 
of their heavy artillery, the superiority of their rifle over 
that of the French, and the insufficiency of the training 
of the French troops owing to the recent introduction 
of the three years’ law. As far as the Russians were 
concerned it is true that their capacity for rapid mobiliza- 
tion had been under-estimated, but other shortcomings 
were known and taken into consideration. 

A remark of von Moltke’s that the Army in the West 
would be only too pleased to settle accounts with the 
160,000 British, has been seized upon as demonstrating 
ignorance of the fighting strength of Great Britain. That 
von Moltke seriously considered that Great Britain in 
a prolonged war would not bring into the field more than 
160,000 men would make him out to have been a lunatic! 
What the German General Staff intended was that Great 
Britain should never be given the opportunity of using 
more than her Expeditionary Force of 160,000 men, as 
the war was to be short and decisive. But von Moltke’s 
remark about settling accounts with the British involved 
more than that. It would have been of inestimable 
advantage to have involved practically the whole available 
regular army of England in a débdcle of the French, and 
from two points of view it was worth while having it 
present with its Allies to share in their defeat. Firstly, 
the moral effect of its destruction would have been far- 
reaching; and secondly, in the absence of the nucleus which 
that army alone could furnish, it would have been an 
almost impossible task for England to have organized 
herself as a military Power. Far from being foolishly 
boastful, von Moltke’s remark was inspired by sound 
reasons; and the special and desperate efforts made to 
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compass the destruction of Sir John French lend support 
to this view of what was in the enemy’s mind at the time. 

What is known commonly as the Schlieffen plan has 
come in for much adverse criticism from those who sit 
in judgment on the professional abilities of the German 
High Command. Because it involved an operation that 
was politically immoral, it is condemned as militarily 
worthless and accountable for Germany’s defeat. No 
confusion of thought could be worse confounded. The 
violation of Belgium did shock the conscience of the 
civilized world and was made the official casus belli by 
Great Britain. Practically no military plan that involved 
the hostility of the latter would have been worth while, 
and therefore could never have received the approval 
of the German Government, if it could have been certain 
that she would have been kept out by its rejection. It 
is known now that the German Government blundered 
all through in believing British neutrality was assured. 
But even if it had thought otherwise, it was reasonable 
to expect that Great Britain would intervene in favour 
of France, and it is impossible to believe now that she 
would not have done so if the question of Belgium had 
never existed. At any rate, before it did so exist, the 
protection of the British Fleet had been offered for the 
French northern coasts against the German Navy, which 
offer in itself virtually amounted to a declaration of war. 

It was not, moreover, the duty of the General Staff to 
judge questions of international politics. It was con- 
cerned with the organization, training and direction of 
the armed forces of the nation for definite political ends 
to be obtained by military means. For the attainment 
of these ends, it was for it to furnish the best military 
plan, irrespective of the political aspects, of which the 
Government alone was the arbiter. The Government in 
this case ultimately committed the country to a struggle 
against practically the entire world. The General Staff 
cannot be blamed for that---or at any rate cannot be 


‘blamed in so far as they acted as soldiers. If they 


overstepped their office into the political sphere, then 
it may be admitted that their blunders were legion. 
With this side, however, this paper is not concerned. 

Since 1871 many plans had been drawn up for many 
contingencies, and the whole question of a war on two 
fronts had been thoroughly thrashed out. What is 
generally known as the Schlieffen plan, though it was in 
fact only one of many drawn up under his guidance, was 
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approved by the Government for such a case as arose 
in 1914, and consequently put into practice. Marshal 
von Falkenhayn has stated the case in a single sentence, 


In view of the almost unlimited power of the Russians to evade a final 
decision by arms as long as they pleased, there was no hope of finishing with 
them before the enemies in the West had either won a decisive success or had 
so strengthened themselves with their almost unlimited resources as to leave 
little prospect of any German success over them. 


rom a purely military point of view the Germans 
had four facts in front of them. 


1. That the French Army was their most formidable 
immediate opponent, from its concentrated 
numbers, training, armament, equipment and 
leadership, and its power of rapid mobilization 
on the frontier. 

2. That at the beginning Great Britain, if she intervened, 
could only put comparatively small forces in 
the field. 

3. That the Belgian Army was incapable of any serious 
prolonged resistance. 

4, That the actual Franco-German frontier between 
did not give the necessary elbow-room for the 
deployment of the armies invading France. 


It was perfectly clear that for a war on two fronts 
two offensive campaigns could not be waged simultane- 
ously from the beginning, and the choice of the Western 
front for the decisive stroke was the only possible one 
under the circumstances. 

Austro-Hungarian opinion is sometimes quoted as 
adverse to the course adopted. 

But it is not difficult to imagine why Austria-Hungary 
should desire “the knock-out blow” to be delivered 
against Russia. 

Once committed to their plan, the German High 
Command acted with rapidity and decision. It is urged 
against them that when at the gates of Paris early in 
September they could not force a victory, even though 
in superior numbers at the Battle of the Marne. As a 
matter of historical fact the order of battle on the Marne 
reads as follows: 


France os 71 Divisions 
10 Cavalry Divisions 


Great Britain 5 Divisions 
1 Cavalry Division 
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or, exclusive of French Territorial Divisions, which were 
mainly in garrisons, a total on the Allied side of 76 
Divisions and 11 Cavalry Divisions. 

On the German side there were 62 a and 9 
Cavalry Divisions, and in addition 8 Landwehr and 17 
Ersatz brigades. The majority of the Ersatz brigades 
took no part in the struggle, but even allowing for them, 
the enemy were in inferior numbers and standing far in 
hostile territory. 

These facts should dispose of the legend that the 
Germans were in superiority at the outset in France. 

As regards the alleged removal of two Army Corps 
by the High Command from the right wing in France on 
August 21, 1914, for dispatch to East Prussia owing 
to the Russian irruption in that quarter, although these 
troops were instrumental in the defeat of a large Russian 
army in one of the most complete victories of the war, 
there is no doubt that it was a grave error to transfer 
them at a time when everything depended on the decision 
in the West. This was fully recognized by the Germans 
themselves, and has often been pointed out by their writers 
and critics. It was, however, entirely a political decision, 
over which the military command was overruled by 
higher quarters, and even then the personal intervention 
of the Kaiser was necessary to ensure the decision being 
accepted. 

The original order for three Army Corps to be trans- 
ferred was indeed modified to the extent of two only. 

Up to this point, it has been attempted to show that 
the German High Command did not act, as many would 
seem to believe, in an incompetent and reckless manner 
as far as the initial stages of the war were concerned. 

It is now proposed to deal with their second major 
offensive in the West, which in fact broke down more 
completely than their original effort, and has consequently 
called forth even more adverse criticism. 

The execution of the plan comes within the realm of 
tactics, for which there is no space here, but the reasons 
which induced the conception of the Verdun offensive 
are worth a short examination. 

The situation in the early spring of 1916 demanded a 
serious effort to bring the war to a conclusion as soon as 
possible. The economic position of the Central Powers 
was, owing to the increasing stringency of the blockade, 
rapidly growing worse. England was augmenting her 
forces in France, and was about to bring in the Military 
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Service Act, while her forces in the field were daily growing 
more efficient. Time was, in fact, on the side of the Allies, 
and, as far as could be reasonably seen, a more favour. 
able opportunity was unlikely to come. The Russian 
menace was over for the time being, for although the 
Russian armies had not been completely overthrown, 
their offensive powers had been so shattered that they 
were never likely to revive to their former strength. Under 
the circumstances, no soldier could have dreamt of involving 
his armies in Russia. 

It was therefore imperative to regain the initiative 
in the West, if the war was to be won at all. Austria- 
Hungary pressed for an immediate settlement of accounts 
with Italy, and careful consideration was given to their 
representations. But even a complete victory in this 
theatre could not decide the issue of the war as a whole, 
and any operations against Italy would therefore be in 
the nature of a “side show.” The Italian armies were 
at that time contained by an inferior force of Austro- 
Hungarian troops, and it seemed clearly preferable to leave 
them alone for the present. 


There remained the choice between the French and - 


English. 

As far as the latter were concerned, their front was 
far more difficult to attack, as in Flanders, north of the 
Lorette ridge, the state of the ground prevented any far- 
reaching operations until the middle of the spring.. South 
of the Lorette ridge it was estimated that at least thirty 
divisions would be required, and the concentration of these 
forces on one part of the front was impossible. At the 
very maximum and by draining other fronts, twenty-six 
divisions only could be brought into G.H.Q. reserve, and 
no more than eighteen of these could be made available 
for an attack in any given sector. Again, an attack against 
the British with comparatively limited means could only 
be contemplated if there was some objective within reason- 
able reach, and there was no such objective. 

The French front, on the other hand, presented several 
features that might encourage an offensive against it, in 
that for the defence of certain localities the French Command 
would be compelled to throw in every available man. 
Herein lay the crux of the whole problem. No complicated 
or deep-laid schemes were involved—sound strategy is 
always simple. It was realized that victory could only 
be obtained by hard fighting, and that the war could only 
be won by victory against the main enemy force—not 
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against his detachments. At that time the French Army 
represented the main force of the Allies, and it was decided 
to make the effort to fight it down. 

The strain on France had already been very great, and 
it was hoped that a resolute offensive that would involve 
the major part of her troops would bleed her to death. 

Within reach behind the French front there were two 
objectives, Belfort and Verdun. The latter was selected 
as most suitable. The French lines at that point were 
about twelve miles only from the German railway com- 
munications. Verdun was therefore the strongest point 
dappui for an attempt, with a relatively small expenditure 
of effort, to make: the whole German front in the West 
untenable. The removal of this last danger was the 
secondary aim. 

These considerations should suffice to answer the 
criticism that the Verdun offensive ‘‘ was a clumsily aimed 
blow without any large idea behind it.” The fact that 
it failed in its execution is no proof that its strategic con- 
ception was false. 

As far as the Eastern front is concerned, the prowess 
of German arms is usually belittled on the grounds that 
the contest was one between armed and unarmed men. 
Whatever the deficiencies of the Russians in equipment, 
armament and munitions from 1915 onwards, these de- 
ficiencies did not exist as far as the armies invading East 
Prussia in August 1914 were concerned. 

Hindenburg arrived in East Prussia on August 23rd. 
By drawing on all the garrison troops available, he disposed 
of six and a half Army Corps and two Cavalry Divisions. 
Two of his Army Corps were Landwehr troops. Opposing 
him were two Russian armies—that of General Samsonoff, 
based on Warsaw, containing five Army Corps and the 
equivalent of a Cavalry Division; and that of General 
Rennenkampf of a similar size. By August 28th Samsonoff 
was destroyed, with a loss of 30,000 killed and 90,000 
prisoners. After Tannenburg, Hindenburg received two 
Army Corps and a Cavalry Division from the Western 
front as reinforcements, and he moved against Rennenkampf 
with seven and a half Corps. The latter had meanwhile 
received reinforcements of four and a half Army Corps, 
giving him a total of nine and a half. Despite this superi- 
ority of numbers he was completely defeated by September 
12th, and compelled to retreat from East Prussia with 
losses amounting to 100,000 men and 150 guns. History 
records few more brilliant campaigns. 
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The whole course of events in the war against Russia 
proves the skilful dispositions and combinations of the 
German High Command with but few exceptions. There 
were always superior numbers to be encountered in the 
theatre of operations and by the side of an ally whose 
troops could not always be depended upon. Yet Russia 
was “down and out” by the end of 1917, and her once 
mighty armies dissolved in the chaos of revolution. 

By the beginning of 1918 the chances of the Central 
Powers forcing a decision successful to them appeared to 
be past. It has been disputed, and will be disputed for 
long, whether their Governments should not have been 
aware that their only opportunity of saving something 
out of the wreck would be to make peace even at the cost 
of painful concessions. As events have since turned out, 
they would have been wise in so doing, and consequently 
their soldiers have since been blamed for gambling away 
the future of the nation. 

It is easy to say they were wrong now. They went 
for the “big thing”? and failed, and success alone justifies, 
But in those dark and difficult days in the spring of 1918 
the enemy went perilously near success. If the Allies 
can rightly pride themselves on their unshaken faith in 
victory throughout, they cannot consistently deny the 
same quality to the enemy in the long-drawn-out struggle. 
“The true soldier always has faith in victory.” 

In any assessment of the manner in which the enemy 
military power was directed, it is well to remember not 
only the assets it possessed hut the disadvantages under 
which it laboured. Only by so doing can a just appreciation 
of what was achieved be arrived at. From the commence- 
ment of the war numbers were against Germany, and the 
balance grew ever greater. Yet. with few exceptions—the 
Marne is the most notable—she generally contrived to be 
superior at the decisive point. That alone is the sum 
of strategy. The resources of practically the whole world 
were mobilized against her, but while sustaining terrible 
blows she did not fail to give the like. 

To enumerate the instances when her action saved 
her Allies from irretrievable disaster would require the 
whole history of the operations on the Eastern front. 
It is amazing now to read certain Austrian criticisms of 
the German conduct of the war against Russia. 

German assistance galvanized the Turks into the 
successful defence of Gallipoli, and was responsible for 
a long and stubborn opposition in Palestine. It kept 
the Bulgarian armies in the field for three years. 
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Consider the skilful use made of detachments, so different 
from the practice of the Allies as long as the amateur 
strategists had their way. There was realization and appli- 
cation of the principle that a detachment is only useful 
when it contains a larger enemy detachment and keeps it 
away from the decisive point. The presence of a German 
Army Headquarters and one single Division ensured the 
Bulgars ‘“‘interning’’ large Allied forces in Salonika. A 
few regiments did the same thing as far as the Turks were 
concerned in Asia. Six German Divisions lent to Austria 
in October 1917 for a few weeks enabled the Italian front 
to be broken and 330,000 prisoners taken, and involved 
also the despatch of eleven French and English Divisions 
from the West to the assistance of Italy. 

The Battle of the Somme was still raging and the 
Russians still formidable enemies when Rumania declared 
war in August 1916. 

The necessary Divisions were found to overthrow her 
in two months, though it was deemed impossible that 
the German High Command could risk depleting their 
scanty reserves for even so short a space of time. 

Von Lettow Vorbeck in East Africa was a specially 
selected officer of the Great General Staff, sent out with 
the express purpose of retaining as many of the Allied 
forces in that theatre for as long a period as he could. 
His surrender took place on November 16, 1918. 

In view of these positive achievements it seems, to 
say the least of it, rash to belittle the military capacity 
of the most dangerous foe that ever menaced the British 
Empire. If any lessons are to be drawn from the war 
for the future, it is the very last attitude that should be 


adopted. It is not that the enemy blundered so often, 


but that he accomplished so much. But criticisms holding 
up to scorn and ridicule German leadership and staff work 
involve a more insidious danger than the mere ‘“ valour 
of ignorance”’ and the under-estimating of the adversary 
that it entails. 

““They mocked at the mistakes we certainly made,” 
wrote a German military author, “and their papers held 
us up to ridicule.” 

For judgments such as referred to above call into 
question the whole value of discipline and industry and 
application in the profession of arms. No one, it is supposed, 
will deny the immensity of the German effort to create 
a great and powerful war machine, complete in all its 
parts and bound together with a cohesion and in a unity 
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such as few armies have ever known, or the “ infinite 
capacity for taking pains” in the training of the staff 
and higher leaders. Civilian criticism too often would 
have it that all this striving produced nothing in the way 
of even efficient direction; that those, in fact, who know 
little or nothing of the military art are more competent 
for the guiding of armies than those who have devoted 
their whole lives to its study. Such a doctrine can only 
logically lead to contempt for knowledge and reliance 
on inspiration. Those who know nothing of what it 
means to move and maintain even a single Division light- 
heartedly move armies on paper about the continents and 
seas. It is usually assumed, too, that it is known what 
is going on on the other side of the fence. The soldiers 
are told that they have no imagination. 

One advantage the German High Command had 
indeed over the Allies. The direction of the war on their 
side was not influenced by amateurs, and “‘ business men” 
with their “brains” and “brilliant ideas”? promising 
*“something for nothing.” Had it been otherwise, it is 
certain that the war would have been lost by the Central 
Powers within four months instead of four years. Soldiers 
are, it is true, no more infallible than any other professional 
men, and there is always a large margin of error in the 
execution of any plan. But mistakes as to elementary 
principles can be avoided where there are trained brains; 
and the mistakes committed by the German direction 
were those of execution rather than of conception. “It 
is always a long step from knowledge to ability to act, 
but none the less it is a step from knowledge and not 
from ignorance.” 

The real weaknesses of the Great General Staff lay in 
far other directions than those in which they are normally 
sought, and are not for dealing with here or now. 

It is not inapposite to quote some words of Marshal 
Foch’s in an estimation of lLudendorfi’s professional 
capabilities : 


An excellent staff officer . . . with a marvellous knowledge of his profession. ~ 


. . . He excels at the handling and organization of armies. 


The leader of the Allied armies at any rate has not 
allowed his judgments on the military efficiency of the 
fallen enemy to be obscured by judgments on their morals. 


R. H. Brapon 
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DREAMS AND VISIONS OF THE NIGHT 


FroM the earliest times dreams have had an influence over 
the lives and actions of men; but, while we read of the 
warnings that have been given and the dangers consequently 
averted, we hear nothing of the failures to take advantage 
of such warnings or the result of such neglect. Everyone 
has more or less frequently dreamed of an absent friend 
and the next day heard unexpectedly news of that friend. 
This is more or less satisfactorily accounted for as “‘ Tele- 
pathy,” ‘ Thought-waves,” or similar theories with which 
I have nothing to do: my task is to tell of the strange 
dreams of which I have heard from time to time, and leave 
it to others to form their own conclusions. ‘* Dreams after 
midnight ” are generally supposed to come true; for this 
very ancient belief we have the authority of Horace, 
Shakespeare and many others of the old writers, as well 
as of some of the present day. If this is true, we may 
suppose that, having slept off the fatigues and perhaps the 
worries of the day, the subconscious mind is more at 
liberty to wander at will through the realms of fancy. 
Perhaps the strangest dreams are those, fortunately rare 
ones, known as “ the recurrent dream,” of which the follow- 
ing is an instance. 

A friend of mine, when a girl of twelve or thirteen 
years old, used constantly to dream that she was confined 
in a secret room in some part of the house in which she 
lived. It was lighted from the top, and there was no door 
or entrance of any kind that she could discover. In the 
daytime she used often to go round the house to try to 
find this secret room, needless to say in vain! She was 
quite happy in this room, though she never saw or heard 
anyone. This dream continued at intervals till she was 
about sixteen, then it changed. She had killed a man, 
how or why she did not know, but she was in constant 
dread of discovery and the body must be hidden at any 
cost. She took the lifeless man by his feet and dragged 
the body down the principal stairease—she said she could 
distinctly hear his head thump down each step—and finally 
she hid her victim behind the croquet-boxes and hoops 
that were stored under the staircase. This dream con- 
tinued for several years at regular intervals of a few months, 
then it changed again. She was hiding somewhere; men 
rushed in, and she was arrested for the murder, of whom 
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she did not know. This continued again, but at longer 
intervals till she was about forty years of age. She was 
on a visit to some friends in Devonshire, and one night 
dreamed that she was arrested for the murder of her 
husband, and, she thinks, her child. This was the first time 
that she heard who she had killed. I told a friend about 
these strange dreams, and he accounted for them by saying 
that the crime must have been committed in a former 
incarnation. A rather gruesome idea! My friend is one 
of the most peaceful of mortals, and one cannot suppose 
her to have been capable of committing such a crime in any 
incarnation! __ 

The following letter was sent me only a few days ago: 


Talking of dreams, I have a girl cousin here now, and she lost her dearest 
friend on April 2nd. She shot herself so suddenly and unexpectedly. My 
cousin received the enclosed letter from another friend, whose mother had 
this dream : 


** March 31, 1921. 


‘**T hope you are not in any trouble. Mother has been having dreadful 
dreams about you. Last night she saw you plainly; you came to me in great 
trouble and agitation, really upset. Some cousin of yours had committed 
suicide. She told me of this when she woke this morning, and after that she 
neither spoke nor thought of it again. This afternoon she lay down and 
dropped off to sleep for a short time, and again you appeared to her in great 
trouble. What are you doing ?” 


This letter was written on March 31, 1921, and Mrs. O. shot herself on 
April 2nd, two days later. 

The strangest part of this dream appears to be that the dreamer did not 
know the lady who shot herself, and was merely a friend of my cousin’s. 


I had written to the late Dr. Elliott of Rostrevor to tell 
him of a strange dream, or vision, which I will give later, 
and he sent me the following account of a dream that he 
himself had had some years ago: 


When a student in Trinity College, Dublin, in the year ’84, I attended the 
lectures of the late Dr. D. J. Cunningham. There were some two hundred 
students in the class and our names were called out in alphabetical order. 
When the “ E’s’’ were called I would answer ‘“ Here, sir,’? and next to my 
name would be called ‘‘ Forrester.’ I used often to look across to see who 
the owner of the name was. I saw a tall, pale-faced youth—probably like 
myself—and as he was engaged in other branches of study we nevermet. Years 
passed and we both went out into the world. What became of Forrester I 
knew not, and certainly cared not, as I had never spoken to him. In course 
of time, and after many vicissitudes, I became surgeon of the mail-boat Tartar, 
and we were lying out in the open roadstead at Algoa Bay, Port Elizabeth, 
S.A., some fourteen years later. 


I was asleep in my cabin and dreamed that I was on a strange ship and- 
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climbing up the companion-ladder to go on board. As my eyes got level with 
the deck, I looked up and saw standing before me a man dressed in the same 
uniform as I myself wore—that of a surgeon in the Union Line. He moved aside 
to let me pass. He was a tall, stout, well-built man with a dark moustache, 
and bore no resemblance to the pale student of fourteen years ago, but, with 
that wonderful wisdom of the dream, I saw that it was Forrester, and I went 
up to him and said, ‘‘ How do you do, Forrester ?”’ He replied, ‘“‘ My name 
is Forrester, but I do not know who you are.” I said, ‘‘ Were you not at Cun- 
ningham’s lectures in ’84?”’ He said, ‘* Yes.’’ I then told him who I was. 

Morning came, and, as is usually the case, the vision of the night did not 
return to me till I was thoroughly awake, and then piece by piece I remembered 
the strange dream, and I could not help wondering why the form and face 
of Forrester so vividly came to me after a period of complete obliteration for 
fourteen years. 

After breakfast the tug was at our ship’s gangway, and as a sister-ship, 
the Pretoria, had come into the bay during the night (I discovered that it 
was at about the exact time that I was dreaming), I thought I would run across 
and see her. I went across in the tug, and coming alongside, I ran up the 
companion-ladder. As I stepped on deck a man stood aside to let me pass. 
I looked, and saw the ship’s surgeon—the man of my dream. Speaking almost 
mechanically and as if I must, “ Forrester, how do you do?” He started 
and said, ‘‘ My name is Forrester, but I do not know you.” I then asked 
him about his having been at the lectures in 84, and he said yes, it was he. 
I said good-bye a few minutes later, and have never seen, heard or even dreamt 
of him again, now many years ago. It was my passive or dream mind that 
beheld the actual Forrester. 


I also have had ‘‘ dreams that come true,” one of which 
saved me from what might have been a serious accident. 

Many years ago we had friends staying with us at my 
old home for a meet of the Louth Hounds at Collon. We 
had arranged to send our horses on early and drive to the 
meet, which was some distance away. That night I dreamed 
that I, with others of “‘the field,’ was galloping up a hill, 
at the top of which was a rather high bank overgrown 
with gorse. My horse leaped to the top of the bank, 
but as he was changing it gave way, and horse and I 
‘slithered ” down into a wide ditch below. I dreamed that 
he struggled to get his forefeet on to the opposite bank, 
and in so doing crushed my back against a projecting stone, 
with the result that I was badly hurt. The dream made 
so strong an impression upon me that when I was called 
in the morning I told the maid to go out to the yard and 
tell the groom not to send my horse on to the meet, as I 
would not hunt that day. She came back saying that the 
horses had left the yard quite ten minutes before. I made 
up my mind not to think any more about my dream, and 
by the time we started had forgotten all about it. But 
it came true in almost every particular. A fox was found 
quite early in the day, and in company with many others 
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I came to a high bank at the top of a steep hill. The bank 
gave way, and my horse and I slipped down with it into 
the bottom of the ditch. It was only when I felt the stone 
pressing against my back in the precise spot that I had dreamt 
of that I remembered my dream! I immediately jumped 
down into water that was nearly up to my knees, but that 
was of no consequence! Thanks to the dream-warning | 
was uninjured. 

I had another strange “dream that came true.” It 
happened many years ago when one of my sisters and J 
were at Leamington for the hunting season. We had had 
friends to tea and got talking about the Derby and the 
-chances of the different horses entered for that race. [| 
dreamt that my sister and I were walking along a road 
and heard shouting in a field close by. We got up on the 
bank and looked over the hedge to see what it was about, 
As we stood there, several horses galloped past; the first 
was a dark-brown horse, rather smaller than the others, 
but I cannot distinctly remember the colours of the rider, 
We asked what the race was, and were told it was the 
Derby; then, what was the name of the horse that won 
the race. The answer seemed strange: “ He has no name, 
and only won because the ground was so heavy.”’ I told my 
dream the next morning, but neither I nor any of my 
friends took much notice of it. 

A few months later [ was staying with some friends in 
London, and as the late General J. Hume, who was staying 
in the same house, was going to the Derby, I told him of 
my dream and said: “If any one of the horses answers to 
my description, put a sovereign on for me.’ When they 
returned I asked about the race and the name of the winner, 
and General Hume said: ‘‘ The horse is not named yet. 
They call him ‘the Zephyr colt.’ ”’ Of course I asked what 
were his colours, and was told they were just the same as 


those I had seen in my dream. He added: “ He would © 


never have won if the ground had not been so heavy.” Of 
course I asked him if he had backed him for me, but 
unfortunately he thought my dream was “ only nonsense,” 
so took no notice of it. I am blessed with a fairly even 
temper, but I confess that on this occasion it was sorely 
tried, especially as the horse started at 40 to 1 against him! 


_ Inow come to a very different kind of dream or “ vision,” 
whichever it may be called, and of. a still more rare kind. 
In a sermon preached some years ago by the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s he spoke of “‘the phenomenon of life in which 
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a man’s personality can be separated from his body and 
enter into new fields of knowledge, and return again to his 
body, being now defined by psychologists as ‘ the excursion 
of the personality.’ ”’ 

The idea is not a new one to me, as some years ago a 
friend told me that his mother, who had been a great invalid 
for many years, used to say that she frequently “ got out 
of her body,” as she called it, and sometimes went as far 
as the door of her room, when she would look back and 
see her unconscious body lying on the sofa or her bed, and 
then she would go back to it again. 

One of my sisters was at Ventnor with her husband, 
who was in the last stage of consumption, but, like all 
consumptives, he believed that he would soon recover and 
be able to return home. One day she was sitting beside 
him; he appeared to be sleeping very peacefully, with a 
happy look on his face. Presently he awoke and said: 
“T have had such a pleasant dream. I have been to Arch 
Hall,” and then went on to tell of some alterations that 
had been made in the garden and other details: things 
of which they had no previous knowledge. The next morning 
brought a letter from his mother, in which she said: ‘‘ We 
are looking forward to your and John’s return. I am sure 
he will like the alterations we have been making in the 
garden,” and then went on to tell of the other details 
that he had seen in his “ vision.” 

Two days later he had “ gone over.” 

My “ personality’ also had an excursion of its own. 
I transcribe the copy of a letter I wrote a few hours after 
its occurrence ; but first I must explain that I had been 
thinking a great deal about my brother, who had not been 
well, and who had a few days before returned with his 
wife from abroad. It was about eight o’clock, and I had 
just finished my early cup of tea and read one or two 
letters that had been brought to me with it; therefore 
I was wide-awake. And now for my letter, dated— 


ArcH HALL, 
Monday, June 17th. 

I must tell you a strange thing. I was at Rathmoyle a little after eight 
o'clock this morning! I was awake early and reading. Then I got thinking 
of you and Rathmoyle, when I suddenly found myself standing under the 
window of my old bedroom, looking at the roses and the border of white pinks 
round the rose-beds. Then I passed through the yard. Jack [the gardener] 
was milking the cow—I could not quite make out what colour she was. I 
stood quite close beside him for a few minutes, then went to the garden. The 
gate was shut, but I passed through it and walked round by the lower side 
to the door between the two gardens. There I stood for a few minutes. There 
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were irises in flower in the ‘‘ bulb borders,’’ and the herbaceous border was very 
bright with flowers. It had also a border of white pinks along the front. There 
were a good many roses in bloom, and violas round the rose-beds. Then, 
suddenly, I was standing at the hall door. You came out and stood looking 
out over the croquet ground, shading your eyes from the bright sunshine, 
I thought you looked Thinner than when I saw you last. Then Jessie [his 
wife] came out with a dog (I did not know you had a dog), and I thought she 
also looked very well. ... Then I was back here feeling very tired, and a 
few minutes afterwards the maid brought in the water for my bath. .. . She 
was late, as it was after half-past eight o’clock. It all seems so strange that 
I want to know if what I saw was real, and that I was (in my spirit) at Rath. 
moyle, or whether it was an effort of memory. 


To this my brother replied by return of post that my 
“extraordinary vision” was correct in every particular, 
and that the dog, a black retriever, had been given to 
them after their return home. I purposely did not ask 
of what breed the dog was, but the one I saw was a black 
retriever. 

I also wrote to my friend Dr. Elliott and asked him 
what he thought of this experience. His answer was: 


I have delayed answering your letter, as I wished to study the strange 
phenomena you so graphically and convincingly describe. I have come to the 
conclusion that it was a true dream—that is, a separation of the passive from 
the active mind, and your physical body would have presented to an onlooker 
an appearance of trance, and had you been rudely awakened you would have 
returned with a shock to your bedroom and your bed in Meath. 

In order that your passive mind should leave your body, it had to first 
witness the loss of active consciousness. . . . The dual theory of active and 
passive consciousness is that the active is the daily mind which prompts us 
to think, speak and move. The passive mind is the mind that when we sleep, 
and the active mind has resigned control (except in the case of somnambulists 
and sleep-talkers), goes of its own sweet will whither it listeth, and comes back 
home as it were to roost, to teil us of what it has seen in its wanderings: we 
wake with a shock more or less to activity, and the passive vision is fresh before 
our mind’s eye, and we consider that we have indeed been present in the flesh 
and have moved about among those we knew. 


This argument is interesting, though to me hardly con- 
vincing. I can understand “the passive mind” seeing the 
places that were familiar to it, or even, as in my case, 
describing the arrangement of the flower garden ; but that 
it should describe a dog of which I had never even heard, 
or, in the case of my brother-in-law, the various details of 
alterations which he did not know were being made in 
his home in Ireland, is more than I can understand. This 
is another of the many strange mysteries of life. 


A. H. SINGLETON 
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THE flies which compose the family @stride form a small 
and well-defined group, whose habits are of great interest 
to the dipterologist, and especially to the student of para- 
sitism. ‘The larve are always parasitic on mammals, and 
on mammals only; whilst the adults are free-living, 
moderately large, hairy flies, which take no food, but exist 
only for the procreation of their species. The noteworthy 
feature in the life-history of an C!strid fly is that feeding 
is confined to the larval stage, this being the parasitic 
period, when the growing insect lives surrounded by rich 
nourishment which it can imbibe without labour. The 
adult fly has a minute mouth, and often such atrophied 
vestiges of mouth-parts that it is incapable of taking in 
food. Notwithstanding that they take no nourishment, 
some of these flies live for three or four weeks and display 
great activity. As domestic animals are often attacked, 
it is natural that they should have attracted the attention 
of the ancients, and references may be found to them in 
the writings of Aristotle, Virgil and Pliny. In later times 
various early naturalists and writers on veterinary science 
mention them. An excellent account of the life-history of 
one species was published in 1797, in the Transactions of 
the Linnean Society, by Bracy Clark, an English veterinary 
surgeon. In 1863 Professor Friedrich Brauer, of Vienna, 
brought out his epoch-making Monograph, which, in spite 
of much recent work on the group, is still a standard 
authority. * 

The parasitism of the larval insects takes three prin- 
cipal forms, according to the part of the host’s body that 
is inhabited. We have parasites in the food-canal, in 
tumours formed by the larve under the skin, and in the 
normal cavities of the nose and throat. It is a general 
rule, with but few exceptions, that each species of Mstrid 
fly is confined to a single species of mammal; and each 
group of allied species is parasitic, in the same fashion, 
upon allied mammals. Thus, horses and zebras being allied, 
the larve found in the stomach of each turn into closely 
allied flies. Elephants being very distant relations of 


* Monographie der Gstriden, by Friedrich Brauer. Wien, 1863. It 
contains a complete bibliography of all the literature on the Céstride up to 
that year. 
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sheep, the larve found in the nasal cavity or throat of 
these two animals produce flies which have comparatively 
little affinity to one another. Brauer, whose knowledge of 
this family was stupendous, classified the stride according 
to the combined characters of the larve and the perfect 
insects.* He divided the typical Cistrids into three groups, 
which coincide with a classification based on the parasitic 
habits of the larve. This coincidence is remarkable. His 
three divisions are the following : 

1. Gastricole. Larve found in the stomach and gut 
of Equide (horses, asses, etc.), Rhinocerotide (rhino- 
ceroses) and Proboscidea (elephants). To this group 
belong Gastrophilus and allied genera. 

2. Cavicole. Larve found in the frontal sinus, nasal 
cavity and throat of Cavicornia (cattle, sheep and other 
hollow-horned ruminants), camels, Cervidz (the deer family), 
Proboscidea or elephants. The best known example is 
Gstrus. 

3. Cuticole. Larve found under the skin of Cavi- 
cornia, deer, the horse family and rodents. Hypoderma, 
the genus to which the warble-flies belong, is an example 
of this group. 

Brauer enumerated sixteen genera in the whole family 
and about half a dozen more have been established since 
his day. The adult flies belonging to this family are not 
difficult to recognize, and, as there are only seventy or 
eighty known species, the family is by entomologists 
regarded as a small one. They are fairly large, thick- 
set and hairy flies with big heads, of which the lower 
part is inflated, giving a sturdy appearance. 

Gastricole.—The (éstrids whose larve live in_ the 
stomachs of their hosts may represent the primitive form 
of Cistrid parasitism. For when the eggs or larve of the 
fly are licked off they will naturally obtain direct access 
to the alimentary canal of the host. The genus Gastro- 
philus has many species and a world-wide distribution ; 
but all are parasites of the horse family, including wild asses 
and zebras. These flies are therefore restricted as regards 
geographical distribution by that of the Equide, or horse 
family. Several species are common wherever men keep 
horses, and their larve are the horse-bots well known to 
all grooms and veterinary surgeons, who find great difficulty 
in ridding horses of them. Without supposing that these 
parasites are innocuous, it does not seem that they do much 


* F. Brauer, ‘‘Nachtrige zur Monographie der Cistriden,’”’ Wiener Entom. 
Zeitung (1887), vol. vi. p. 4. 
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harm to the host. Multitudes of horses live with bots, 
in enormous numbers, attached to the stomach lining 
without their presence ever being suspected during life. 
Horses that are exposed in pastures to the flies will probably 
get bots, and age, health and food have no influence. 
Shakespeare, the great dramatist, makes the carrier at the 
inn at Rochester say, in the First Part of King Henry IV: 
“Peas and beans are as dank here as a dog, and that is the 
next way to give poor-jades the bots.” 

The life-histories of most members of the genus Gastro- 
philus are fairly well known. The Breeze-fly or Horse-bee 
(G. equt), one of the typical species, appears between June 
and October. The female may be seen buzzing about 
horses during the hottest hours of the day. Hover- 
ing a moment, she deposits a yellowish conical egg which 
adheres, like the nit of a louse, by its narrow end to 
the hair and remains securely attached, owing to a viscid 
matter which is deposited at the same time. The fore 
legs, which are most accessible to the horse’s tongue, are 
the parts chiefly selected. The flies are~somewhat hairy, 
with fawn-coloured faces, thorax blackish and abdomen 
mottled yellow, with darker brown irregular blotches. The 
abdomen of the female ends in a long ovipositor, which is 
doubled beneath the body when at rest. Though hundreds 
of eggs may sometimes be seen glued to the hairs of a single 
horse, the future host does not seem to be troubled by the 
performance. Hatching follows after a few days, and it is 
perhaps the itching caused by the liveliness of the little 
larve which makes the horse lick the places. Being thus 
brought into the alimentary canal, the parasites ultimately 
attach themselves by their mouth-hooks to the stomach 
wall. The place of attachment is marked by a depression, 
and the larva’s head becomes more and more deeply plunged 
into the mucous membrane. During this parasitic stage, 
which lasts ten months to a year and includes two moults 
and three stages of larval growth, the larve feed on the 
inflammatory products which exude from the wound. 
After the bots are detached from a horse’s stomach the 
pitting remains, yet it is hardly an accurate use of words 
to talk, as grooms do, of the stomach being gnawed by 
bots. The appearance is more loathsome than the reality. 

The body of the Cstrid larva consists of twelve seg- 
ments, of which the first two cannot be differentiated 
from the cephalic ring. No head can be recognized. 
The antenne are rudimentary membranous papille. The 
problem of respiration during the parasitic time in the 
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host’s stomach presents difficulties which are, however, 
successfully solved. On reaching maturity the larve let 
go their hold and pass out into the cheerful world of sun- 
light with the horse’s droppings. The larve are then 
whitish oval maggots, about 20 millimetres long, with rows 
of brownish spines. They are at first lively, but soon 
burrow into the horse-dung or the earth, and there turn 
into rigid, dark-brown shiny pupe. This stage lasts a 
month or more. The fly emerges by forcing open the lid 
of the puparium, and the life-cycle begins once more. There 
are two common and closely allied species (G. hamor- 
rhoidalis and G. nasalis) in which the female fly has a prefer- 
ence for laying her eggs on the hairs about the horse’s 
nose and lips. The flies of another species are said to prefer 
asses. It is well established that the larve of certain 
species always take up a temporary lodging in the rectum 
of the host before passing out to pupate, but what advan- 
tage this may be to the parasite is unknown. The 
geographical distribution of the different species of 
Gastrophilus is still imperfectly known. 

Both Indian and African elephants are the hosts of 
Cistrid larve which attach themselves to the stomach 
walls and go through stages of development similar to those 
of the horse-bots. These Cistrids belong to another genus 
(Cobboldia), and the flies which parasitize Asiatic are probably 
of a different species from those which attach themselves 
to African elephants. The Indian insect is known, and 
is a large fly with conspicuously reddish head, black 
wings and body, marked with conspicuous white spots 
at the base of each wing. Eggs of flies have often 
been observed in the erosions at the roots of elephants’ 
tusks; and it may be that this is the spot chosen by the 
Cistrids to deposit eggs. Since elephants do not lick their 
forelegs or flanks like horses, a spot near the root of the 
tusk gives the larve, when they hatch, the best likelihood 
of making their way into the gut of the proboscidean. The 
mature larve, which have long been known in the stomachs 
of elephants, are much larger than horse-bots, though of 
the same type. Their mouths are furnished with only a 
single pair of strongly curved hooks which act as formid- 
able organs of attachment to the stomach membrane. 
The history of our knowledge of this parasite of the elephant 
is interesting. Cobbold collected the first larvee from Indian 
elephants which succumbed to an epidemic in Sanger’s 
Circus. Then Dr. Livingstone, the explorer, sent home 
specimens from African elephants. Brauer’s own account 
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of how he reared the first known flies from larve obtained 
from the dung of some newly arrived Indian elephants 
in the Imperial Austrian Menagerie at Schénbrunn 
is a romance which no entomologist can read without 
emotion. * 

In studying the evolution of mammalian host and insect 
parasite, which must have proceeded simultaneously during 
the long ages of the earth’s history, Cobboldia, the elephant 
parasite, is of special interest. The imago, or perfect insect, 
is a synthetic type which unites the characters of almost 
all forms of genuine (istrid flies. Elephants, as is 
well known, are ancient types of mammal which have 
long existed on the earth. Nor is it less significant, 
when we appreciate the relationship of the hosts, that 
the parasites of the horse and the rhinoceros (belonging 
to the Cstrid genera Gastrophilus and Gyrostigma) are 
closely related. Whereas the origin of the elephant is 
lost in the obscurity of geological ages, the horse and 
the rhinoceros are both more recently evolved types of 
mammal and allied to one another. The deductions which 
may be drawn from these facts are that the parasitism 
of Cistrid flies on mammals is of ancient origin; that 
host and parasite have evolved into their present forms 
side by side; and that where the mammalian hosts are 
allied, the larve, which live parasitically in their stomachs, 
turn into more or less closely related flies. 

Before leaving this group of Mstrids there remains 
only to be mentioned the genus Gyrostigma, which is parasitic 
on rhinoceroses. The larve have been obtained from the 
stomachs of both species of African rhinoceros and from two 
species of Asiatic. They resemble in most characters the 
horse-bots or Gastrophili, but are larger. There is a fine 
specimen of a perfect fly in the Natural History Museum. 
It is a great rarity. Some day, perhaps, an Céstrid will 
be found to be parasitic on the Malay tapir. Such a 
discovery would be of the greatest interest, especially if 
South American tapirs were also found to harbour these 
parasites. A comparison of the two forms obtained from 
this ancient type of mammal, which has survived in the 
two isolated regions of South Asia and South America, 
would be illuminating. Horses, tapirs and rhinoceroses 
represent the three families of odd-toed ungulates. It 
would be interesting to know whether tapirs have escaped 
these parasites and the reason for this immunity. 

* ‘* Beitriige zur Kenntniss aussereuropaischer (striden,’’ by Dr. F. Brauer 
(1896), Denks. Akad. Wiss. Wien, vol. 64, p. 259, 
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Cavicole.—This group comprises some fifteen or twenty 
species of Céstrid flies, whose common characteristic is 
that the larve live in the cavities within the skulls of a 
variety of mammals. Sheep, antelopes, goats, buffaloes, 
camels, deer, horses and the African elephant and hippo- 
potamus are the hosts of these remarkable parasites. In 
several foreign species only the larva has been obtained 
and the adult fly is still unknown. Six or seven species 
of the genus @strus are known. Something of the life- 
history of Gstrus ovis has been known to man from ancient 
times. The nasal fly, bot or head-maggot of sheep must 
have attracted the notice of the observant shepherds of 
antiquity; and the bucolic description of a whimsical 
person as having ‘‘ maggots in the head” probably arose 
from the freaks of a sheep affected by Cistral vertigo. The 
fly is now found in all four continents and in Australia, 
the parasite having, thanks to man, travelled thither with 
its host. 

The adult is rather a small fly, but larger than a house- 
fly, and of a yellowish-grey mottled and hairy appearance. 
Like other Cstrids, it loves the hot bright sunshine. During 
inclement weather it hides in crevices near sheepfolds 
and emerges in the warmth, to fly with much liveliness 
at a great height and to bask on stones heated by the 
sun. According to some accounts the approach of the flies 
alarms the sheep, who huddle together with heads down 
or bury their noses in the dust. After being touched about 
the nostrils by the female fly, they snort and rub their 
noses on the ground. According to other observers, the 
fly has been seen to settle on the nostrils of the sheep, 


without causing any annoyance. to the future host, and - 


to deposit as many as fifteen eggs in succession. 

There has been some divergence of opinion as to whether 
eggs or larve are deposited, but there is now really little 
doubt that both habits obtain. It has been suggested 
that this depends on the weather.* The pregnant female, 
if the weather is fine, deposits eggs round the nostril; but 
if low temperature makes her inactive, the ova develop 
within the body of the parent during the period of delay and 
larve are laid in the sheep’s nostrils. From June to October 
is the season when the mature flies are active. The larve 
enter the nasal cavities of the sheep, creep into the frontal 
and maxillary sinuses, even into those of the horn-cores, 
and there develop. They pass through the usual three 


* *“*Note on the Deposition of the Eggs and Larve of @strus ovis, Linn.,” 
by Walter E. Collinge, Jour. Econ. Biology (1906), vol. i. p. 72. 
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stages of an (Hstrid larva. In the first stage they are white 
and transparent, with a length of 2 millimetres. When 
they have attained maturity they develop dark trans- 
verse streaks, and sometimes attain a length of 30 milli- 
metres. The parasites remain about ten months in these 
cavities of the head, feeding on the mucus. It is not unusual 
to find three or four together. In April, May and June, 
on dissecting the head of the sheep, they may be found 
together in all stages of development. Yet they rarely 
occasion any morbid disturbance in the host unless they are 
exceedingly numerous. When present in large numbers and 
far advanced in development, they have, however, been 
known to cause the death of the sheep. During the 
months of larval growth they attach themselves by their 
mouth-hooks to the membranous lining of the cavity. 
On attaining maturity the larva lets goand creeps about until 
it passes into the nose, from which it is expelled on to the 
ground by the violent snorting of the host. There pupation 
takes place within twenty-four hours. The pupal envelope, 
at first red, becomes brown and ultimately black. In 
about a month the perfect fly emerges and another life-cycle 
begins. So far as is known, the life-history of the other 
members of this group is somewhat similar. Other species 
of @strus have been obtained from African antelopes and 
wild sheep. 

Another closely allied genus (Rhinestrus) has two species. 
The parasitic larval state of one is passed in the nose of 
horses. It is a rare fly which has been collected in Southern 
Europe and Asia Minor. The other species inhabits the 
nose of the African bippopotamus, and is known only in 
the larval stage. 

An interesting species (Cephalomyia maculata) is a para- 
site of camels, and the larval stage is passed in the nose or 
throat of the host. Both the Bactrian and the one-humped 
camel suffer from this fly. It is a small species, with thorax 
mottled yellow and black and abdomen blackish-grey. 
The head is broad and has a strangely swollen appearance ; 
the wings are small and cut away at the hind margin, and 
mottled yellow along the anterior border. The balancers 
are masked by large scales or tegule. The larva reaches, 
when mature, a length of 30 millimetres. It is then sneezed 
or spat out by the camel. It at once pupates, and, if 
kept under observation in a box of sand, the fly will be 
seen to emerge in about fourteen days. This species ranges 
across North Africa eastwards into India, and is also found 
in South Europe. It is the only representative of the genus 
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so far discovered. Camels appear to suffer from the 
presence of the parasite, and during various campaigns in 
Afghanistan and in the Nile Valley the camels in the 
' British expeditionary forces suffered severely. The con- 
tinuous irritation produced in the nasal cavities and pharynx 
is followed by snorting and shaking of the head, with a 
bloody and offensive discharge from the beast’s nostrils and 
much exhaustion. . If it should be proved that the same 
species is also a parasite of such a totally different host 
as the buffalo (Bos bubalus) of southern Europe and Asia, as 
has been asserted by some authorities, it would indeed be 
remarkable. The evidence is not conclusive, and it is a 
general characteristic that Cstrid flies restrict themselves 
to one host or at least to closely allied species. To find 
the same form in a camel and an ox would upset many 
preconceived notions. 

The next genus (Pharyngobolus) has but a single species, 
the larva of which is found inhabiting the pharynx of the 
African elephant. It would not be surprising if an allied 
form were some day discovered in the throat of the Indian 
elephant. 

An extremely interesting species (Pharyngomyia picta), 
the only member of the genus, has long been known as a 
parasite in the pharynx of the red deer, and occurs all over 
Europe. The flies appear in June and July, and are 
large, with mottled black and silvery thorax, with a 
reddish patch at the base. The larva attains maturity in 
about a year, but large specimens may be found in March 
and April hanging parasitically in the throat of the red 
deer. 

The genus Cephenomyia is also a parasite of deer, 
but there are six or seven species distributed over the 
northern parts of the Old and the New World. The larve 
inhabit the throat cavity and cling to the gums or the root 
of the tongue, and even penetrate into the Eustachian 
tubes which connect throat and ears. Occasionally they have 
been found in the actual orifice of the larynx. The forms 
parasitic on different deer are distinguishable, and the red 
deer, elk, reindeer and roe-deer of the Old World each has an 
allied species preying on it. In America, other forms have 
been obtained as far south as Mexico. The flies of this 
genus are densely hairy and have a distinct resemblance 
to humble-bees. Many (Estrids seem to have a partiality 
for seeking the highest peaks in the district where they 
happen to spend the final stage of their existence. It has 
been suggested that this habit has the advantage of enabling 
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the sexes to meet. Brauer describes the persistence with 
which the female remains on the wing when seeking a host 
for her offspring. As the fly circles noiselessly round, the 
deer watch her restlessly, stamp, snort, and open and close 
their nostrils. At last the fly makes a dart into the nostril, 
but does not alight. This is repeated, and the deer 
sneeze and lash out, trying to scratch their nose with 
the hind leg or to rub their nose against the fore leg. 
Sometimes a persistent fly sets the deer moving. Some- 
times the deer snort until they have beaten down 
their enemy under foot. But the fiy soon rises with a 
buzzing and slowly wings its way off. The appearance 
of a single fly at once produces a stir in the herd, and the 
deer prick their ears and close their nostrils; then, as each 
in turn receives a dose of parasites in the nose, a rhythmic 
stamping and snorting ensues. Ultimately the fly departs, 
to repeat the process in the next group. The deer seek 
shade to escape the molestation of these flies. There can 
be no doubt that the deposit of larve which forthwith 
attach themselves with their mouth-hooks must produce 
an unpleasant irritation of the nasal passages. 

Cuticole.—Much has been written on warble-flies since 
Vallisnieri in 1710 published a figure of the larva. But 
there are still gaps in our knowledge of the life-history of 
the commonest. Some twenty species of Hypoderma are 
known, whose larve are parasitic on horses, oxen, buffaloes, 
American bisons, goats, deer, antelopes and musk-deer. 
Domestic cattle, in the Old and the New World, are the 
victims of at least two species (H. bovis and H., lineata) which 
are nearly allied; but there is uncertainty as to their exact 
geographical distribution and whether their life-histories 
differ to any great extent.* 

The eggs are laid on the backs and flanks of the 
host, perhaps on any spot which the beast’s tongue can 
reach ; for the evidence seems to show that it is always 
through the mouth of the host that the parasites reach the 
warbles, or subcutaneous tumours, in which they go through 
the last stages of their larval development. 

During the early part of the larval life, growth 
would seem to be very slow. This is the winter period, 
but the small parasite may wander far and wide through 
the host’s tissues. Brauer called this stage the Still- 
standstadium, and pointed out that a similar period of slow 

* A good summary of what was known in 1906 was put together by A. D. 


Imms, ‘On the Life-histories of the Ox Warble Flies,” Jour. Econ. Biology, 
vol. i. p. 74, 
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growth occurred in other larve of the Cstrid family,* 
When the eggs are laid, the young larve within are 
already well developed. Sometimes they are licked u 
with the hair attached and the larva inside, at other times 
they may have hatched; but in either event the moisture 
and warmth of the beast’s saliva seems to conduce to their 
development. It is specially worthy of note that the season 
of egg-laying coincides with the time when the cattle are 
shedding their coats and have the habit of licking themselves, 

The newly hatched larve are wormlike, whitish and trans- 
parent ; they have minute spines over most of their body, 
which cause them to adhere to the walls of the cesophagus. 
In that situation they soon moult and assume the smooth 
stage. In the smooth condition they bore through the 
cesophageal walls and wander slowly through the host’s 
tissues. This period of migration lasts some nine months, 
during which growth is extremely slow. Towards the end 
of winter they make for a point in the region of the animal’s 
back and there penetrate the skin. A second moult then 
ensues, and the spiny character is once more assumed. 
Development is rapid and causes much inflammation. 
As it reaches maturity the larva grows still more spiny. 
It lives in the fully developed warble, feeding on the pro- 
ducts of the inflammation which it causes and breathing 
through the hole in the skin. This period of life in the 
tumour lasts into the ensuing summer. The larva is then 
some 25 millimetres long, bluntly oval in form, with a 
warty appearance. Its skin has become thick, and a power: 
ful coat of subcutaneous muscles has been developed. The 
prickles are larger and more numerous than in the previous 
stages. They are probably erected by the muscles and 
used. to create irritation and a copious secretion of the pus 
on which the parasite sustains itself. During the period 
of rapid growth it is essential that the parasite should have 
free access to the external atmosphere and should enjoy 
a sufficient supply of oxygen. The larva enlarges the hole 
through the hide and lies with the tail end, containing the 
spiracles, in the passage and the head end, hanging 
downwards, in the cavity of the warble. 

When the larva has become full-fed and reaches maturity, 
it works a way out through the aperture of the warble. 
In this the prickles on its skin assist by preventing it from 
slipping backwards. This exit usually takes place at night, 


* “Ueber das sogenannte Stillstandstadium in der Entwickelung der 
(striden-Larven,” by F, Brauer (1892), Verhandl, Zool-Bot. Gesellschaft Wien, 
vol, 42, p. 79. 
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or at least between six in the evening and eight in the morn- 
ing, a habit that was long ago known to Réaumur. By 
fixing little bags over the apertures of the warbles it has 
been ascertained that the larve never emerge during the 
middle of the day. The larva pupates on the ground, 
taking shelter beneath a stone or clod of earth. The pupa, 
which is formed in the old larval skin, is dark brown and 
rather flattened on one side. In about twenty-five days 
the perfect insect emerges by forcing open the lid at the 
front end of the puparium. 

It would seem that, occasionally, the fly which is normally 
an ox-parasite may go astray and lay its eggs on a horse 
and that the larve will develop in that animal. But horses 
also have their own parasite (H. equi), which is found in 
most parts of Europe. Horses that have been turned out 
to pasture in the summer develop the tumours in the follow- 
ing spring. The perfect insect is unknown, but the larva 
is smaller than that of the ox-warble fly. The genus 
Hypoderma appears to be confined to single-hoofed ungulates 
and to ruminants. The red deer and the roe and the 
European elk have their special enemies. But in several 
species where the fly is known the host remains unknown, 
and where the larva has been found the adult fly remains 
undiscovered. 

The reindeer, which is a circumpolar species, is much 
afflicted by a fly closely allied to the last mentioned forms, 
but as the larva is furnished with prickles both on its upper 
and lower surfaces it has been put into another genus 
(Edemagena). The parasite has followed its host, and is 
found in the more arctic regions of the Old and the New 
World. Linneus observed it in the journey he made in 
Lapland. It is a large fly with brilliantly coloured black 
and yellow hairs. The flies pursue the herds with inex- 
haustible energy, and a few will produce alarm and 
consternation among five hundred reindeer. Larve whiclr 
have been referred to two, again different, genera have 
been obtained from tumours on African antelopes, but 
nothing is known of the parent flies. Other African 
antelopes, the wild goat of Crete and the little musk-deer 
of Central Asia are parasitized by species of Hypoderma. 
There can be little doubt that many new hosts and many 
new forms of these warble-producing Cstrid flies will be 
discovered in other parts of the world. 

There remains one genus (stromyia) belonging to 
this group which deserves mention because the hosts are 
rodents. The first species is European and haunts the 
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high Alps, flying swiftly, humming and settling in the sun 
on stones or flowers. It is a rather large fly with blackish 
body and somewhat yellowish wings. Brauer was at first 
puzzled what Alpine mammal could be the host, but it was 
subsequently established that the larve live parasitically 
in tumours under the skin of a field-mouse (Hvotomys 
arvalis). The second species is Asiatic, and occurs in Siberia 
and the highlands of Central Asia. The hosts are picas or 
tailless hares (Lagomys), which live in rock crevices. The 
pupal stage begins in August, and it is noteworthy that 
both these species have adapted themselves to the short 
northern or Alpine summers by wintering as pup, a habit 
which contrasts with that of other (strids. 

Brauer divided the (éstrid family into two primary 
divisions which may perhaps be descended from two different 
stocks. The typical Cistrids are comprised in the three 
great groups so far mentioned. There remains the 
second of the two primary divisions, which he named 
Cuteribride, the larval insects all being parasites found 
under the skin of various mammals. The hosts selected 
by the flies are marsupials, hoofed mammals, carnivora, 
rodents and occasionally man. All the flies belonging to 
this division are restricted to America. 


HAROLD RUSSELL 
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THE DEER FOREST 


Fark away among the stately mountains of central Ross- 
shire is situated the deer forest which I knew in days that 
are now long past, and of which I have cherished life-long 
pleasant memories. When mention is made of a deer 
forest, one must not conjure up visions of ancient oaks 
and stately beeches and sombre pines, as is sometimes 
done. There is nothing about a deer forest to bear any 
comparison with the sylvan scenery of the New Forest, 
or of any other of the royal forests of England. In a deer 
forest there are no trees, unless it be a few birches or straggling 
firs in some sheltered spot on the lower slopes of a mountain, 
or a few dwarfish alders marking the course of the lower 
reaches of some mountain stream. Looking out from 
almost any piece of rising ground, there may be seen on 
one side perhaps a wide expanse of heather-clad moorland 
and upland, with here and there a monstrous isolated mass 
of rock, or a great cairn of huge boulders left there, as 
geologists tell us, by some mighty primeval glacier, while 
soaring upwards in majestic array on the other side are 


Mountains that like giants stand 
To sentinel enchanted land. 


There is an awe-inspiring grandeur about the silent 
solitude of the deer forest. The scenery is often of the 
most imposing character, and artists have told us that 
in no other place is there to be found a richer display of 
colour than among the Highland glens and mountains. 
When our late King Edward, of happy memory, visited 
the mountains of Kintail in Ross-shire, in 1902, he was 
so impressed by their grandeur that he could not refrain 
from expressing his astonishment at people who must go 
all the way to Switzerland, when they have such fine 
mountain scenery in their own country. 

Deer-stalking, as now understood, is a comparatively 
recent form of sport, although the red deer has existed in 
a wild state in the Highlands for many centuries, and there 
are various Acts of the Scots Parliament, as well as agree- 
ments between neighbouring lairds and chiefs, to prevent 
poaching and to ensure respect for each other’s marches 
in the pursuit of deer. But all this was not so much for 
sport as for the purpose of maintaining a supply of venison, 
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and such sport as there was resembled an English hunt, 
rather than stalking with a rifle. An old Highland hunt 
or chase of this kind is admirably described in the first 
canto of Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Mary Queen of Scots is said 
to have hunted deer in the forests of Mar and Atholl in 
1563, and there are records of many famous deer-hunt 
gatherings of Highland gentlemen in olden times. We 
read that Colin, Earl of Seaforth (1611-33), one of the 
greatest of the Scots nobles of his own time, used to visit 
his castle of Ellandonan on the west coast of Ross-shire 
once a year “in great state and very magnificently.” 
Thither he invited the principal gentlemen of his western 
estates to meet him, and when they had consumed “the 
wine and other liquors” that were brought in the Earl’s 
train, they “accompanied him to his deer forest of Monar, 
where they had a great and most solemn hunting day.” 
It will be remembered that it was at a great deer-hunting 
party of Jacobite gentlemen, held at Braemar, that the 
rising of 1715 was planned. 

It is said that there is no record of the pursuit of deer 
by stalking before the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and it certainly would not be easy to get within shooting 
distance of deer with the short range of the guns then in 
use, but deer-stalking must have been practised by foresters 
in order to provide supplies of venison, and perhaps by 
poachers, much earlier. In any case, at the close of the 
eighteenth century deer-stalking was considered fit sport 
for a gentleman, and in virtue of that fact, the deer-stalker or 
forester came to assume a dignified importance among his 
own social class, which to a certain extent has been accorded 
to his successors, and not without some reason, down to 
the present time. The forester is often deeply and intelli- 
gently versed in such nature studies as are provided by his 
surroundings, and for a lover of Nature in her wilder moods 
nothing could be more delightful than a summer day in 
a deer forest with such a man, to whom the moor and 
the mountain, the loch and the stream, which he knows so 
well, are like an open book from which he is ever ready 
to read an interesting discourse on the ways of flower and 
bird and beast. 

It was usually in the second week of August that the 
noble lord whom I remember arrived at his shooting 
lodge with his retinue of man and maid servants. The 
lodge was quite a commodious modern house, standing on 
the brow of a green hill gently sloping downwards for, 
perhaps, a quarter of a mile or so to a beautiful lake. On 
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this green slope grew some graceful birches, with usually 
a few sheep and cattle grazing peacefully among them. 
Sheltered among the more crowded birches of the neigh- 
bourhood were several well-built though somewhat small 
cottages, occupied by foresters or gamekeepers, gardeners 
and some labourers for whom his lordship provided pleasant 


and profitable employment all the year round. On the 


day of his lordship’s arrival, all his employees, including 
the gillies engaged for the season, were there to receive 
him, all of them groomed up at their smartest for the 
occasion, the permanent employees dressed in his lordship’s 
own special tweed. He was a man of genial and sympa- 
thetic manner, and had a kindly word for all of them. 
Refreshments, including the inevitable whisky bottle, were 
handed round. Arrangements were made for the first 
day’s deer-stalking in the forest, and then they dispersed 
to their homes, full of his lordship’s praises, and all aglow 
with the thought and anticipation of the stirring and de- 
lightful time which had already commenced and would 
continue until about the middle of October, when the most 
enthusiastic sportsman would be quite glad to have a rest. 

i The English servants, mostly Cockney, who came with 
his lordship were always great favourites. The girls were 
bright and lively and their beauty was of a more delicate 
type than that of the robust, sunburnt maid of the glen. 
The men were sociable and genial and full of good-natured 
and homely fun, and all alike were welcome in every cottage. 
When a piper was available, dances were frequently got up, 
which sometimes lasted until midnight, and of which his 
lordship and even the head forester were supposed to 
know nothing. But a boy, who is discreet enough not 
to babble too much, can sometimes manage to see more 
than his elders. And what a delight it was to listen to the 


_ inspiriting strains of the bagpipes and to watch the vigorous 


and graceful movements of the dancers, as 


—Hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys and reels, 
Put life and mettle i? their heels. 


Songs were sung from time to time as a relaxation from the 
dancing, and the Cockney songs of the day were in great 
favour. I can remember such songs as ‘‘ Pop goes the 
weasel,” ‘‘ Vilikins and his Dinah,” and cne man who 
used to sing a song about Garibaldi became known as 
Garibaldi himself, and was never mentioned by any other 
name. Sometimes it might be a Gaelic song in a Dorian 
VOL. LXXVII 53 
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or Lydian or some other ancient and plaintive mode, which 
{inspired the sentimentalism of the English girls, who, of 
course, did not understand the words, and were therefore 
free to give them the prettiest or tenderest meaning they 
could imagine. Those were happy and wholesome occa- 
sions. The fun was vigorous but innocent. The girls 
were treated with the utmost respect and politeness, and 
with an old-world sense of chivalry which still survived 
among the Highlanders of those days, and, I hope, of the 
present day also, in spite of the politician with his accursed 
and endless appeals to the least attractive elements of 
human nature. Above all, everyone felt it his duty to 
conduct himself at all times as became a man in the service 
of a great nobleman, who was himself a true model of what 
a nobleman ought to be. In these days, when the place 
of an aristocracy is usurped by profiteering Jews, multi- 
millionaire Americans and political adventurers, it is diff- 
cult to realize how great an influence for good a true aris- 
tocracy can assert. Here his lordship’s influence per- 
colated downwards to the humblest, and no one, from the 
head forester to the lads who kept the walks round the 
lodge and the old man who cut up the wood for fuel, had 
any other desire than to do his work in the best way he 
could and with the best grace. There are few things that 
can add more to the happiness and satisfactoriness of life 
than the unquestioning and respectful recognition of a 
worthy authority. 

His lordship was a man “ given to hospitality,” and 
some very eminent men appeared from time to time among 
his guests. I can remember the geologist, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, who was more interested in rocks and boulders 
than in deer-stalking, and who shocked the religious feelings 
of the gillie in attendance on him by talking about an ice 
age of which there was no mention in the Bible. Afterwards, 
however, he regained his gillie’s confidence by pointing 
out to him, high up among the mountains, clear traces of 
the action of water, which the gillie promptly explained 
as having been caused by Noah’s flood, an explanation 
which the genial geologist did not deny. Sir Edwin Landseer 
was another frequent guest, whose sketches of deer, dogs 
and ponies were a source of endless delight to those who 
had the opportunity of seeing him at work. In the National 
Gallery, in London, there is a painting in which he is re- 
presented at work on the modelling of the bronze lions 
at the foot of Nelson’s monument in Trafalgar Square. 
Beside him is a collie dog. This dog was reared by our 
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head forester, who trained it to accompany him when 
deer-stalking, and Sir Edwin, who was. a lover of dogs, 
conceived a great fancy for it because of its remarkable 
intelligence. His lordship, therefore, purchased it from 
the head forester, and made a present of it to Sir Edwin 
during one of his visits, about 1860. Thomas Carlyle was 
there too, at least on one occasion within my memory— 
an uncanny old man, who moped about by himself because 
he delighted not in the sport which was the life of every- 
one else. But of all guests the greatest favourite was the 
late Earl of Wemyss, known at that time as Lord Elcho, 
a handsome athletic man, then in the prime of life, homely, 
genial and companionable, an excellent shot and the very 
man whom it was the delight of everyone to accompany 
in the forest. One thing he did was to set the fashion of 
wearing knickerbockers for deer-stalking, which were found 
to be much more suitable and comfortable for that purpose 
than either the kilt or. ordinary trousers. There were, 
also, from time to time, men who had served in the Crimean 
War or in the Indian Mutiny. What heroes they were in 
my boyish imagination! What an honour it was to be 
spoken to by one of them, to hold the stirrup for him while 
mounting his pony, or his rifle while lighting his cigar, 
or to serve him in any way! For a boy, be he never so 
humble and lowly, there is no more valuable form of educa- 
tion than the inspiration of contact with a man worthy 
in an honourable way of being elevated into a hero. What 
a poor thing, in comparison, must compulsory attendance 
be at a school conducted by a man who has no higher 
achievement to his credit than to have taken advantage 
of the agony of his country to go on strike, as some teachers 
did during the late war. What chance has a boy of growing 
up a profitable member of the “‘ Church and Commonwealth ” 
in the atmosphere of such an unheroic example ? 

So many hard things have been said and written about 
the kill-joy character and gloom of the Scottish Sunday, 
that it may require some courage to refrain from joining 
in this general chorus of condemnation. It may be doubtful, 
however, if many of those who have been loudest in their 
condemnation knew much of the real inwardness of the 
better type of Scottish family life from fifty to sixty years 
ago. In any case, Sunday in the deer forest, as I remember 
it, was a day of real delight. On that day everyone lived 
a full and free life of varying interests, without letting 
himself go, for it was necessary to observe the restraints 
not only of custom, but in many cases of the religious 
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conscience also. Life can rise to its best and happiest 
level only under the influence of some moral or religious 
restraint. Sunday, said Dr. Johnson, “should be different 
from another day. People may walk, but not throw stones 
at birds. There may be relaxation, but there should be 
no levity.” It was in this spirit then that the day was 


spent. His lordship himself set a good example, not merely 


out of deference to the custom and the feeling of the people 
of the place, but because he felt that, in every way, it 
was in itself the right thing to do, for the traditions of the 
family to which he belonged have been and, I believe, still 
are evangelical. The dawn of the sacred morn brought, 
in the first instance, a welcome sense of restful peace to 
men who had spent six days of strenuous exercise, early 
and late, on moor and mountain. Then in due course 
came the careful grooming of every member of the house- 


hold, for no one could be denied the satisfaction of appearing 


at church in the smartest possible attire, when the English 
gentry were there. After the reading of a chapter of the 
Bible by the head of the household, and a substantial, if 
somewhat late breakfast, a start was made for church, 
Unlike many deer forests, there was a small church within 
little more than a mile of the shooting-lodge. What a 
gladdening sense it was for old and young alike to set out 
together on a leisurely walk to this little rustic church on 
a fine morning, with the golden sunshine on the hills and 
the peace of God filling both earth and sky. The stag on 
the mountain and the grouse-cock on the moor seemed to 
relax their watchfulness, knowing that for this day at least 
they were safe from all disturbance. Neither his lordship 
nor her ladyship was ever away from church. There, 
throughout the somewhat long sermon, they sat in solemn 
stillness, setting an example of dignified and reverent 
conduct to the whole congregation. Their guests were 
there too, and so were their servants, whose voices made a 
pleasing contribution to the service of praise. 

After the church service, which was the weekly state- 
function, at which all appeared in their smartest attire, 
yet reverently devout withal, they made their way home, 
perhaps discussing the deep thought and the majestic 
language of the sermon, which had no doubt been prepared 
with special care for the edification of the English gentry. 
But as likely as not the men were discussing their recent 
sporting experiences—how the Honourable Bertie Verdant 
scared a whole herd of deer which they had laboriously 
stalked on their stomachs for a whole hour, by stupidly 
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kicking up his heels into the air just as he was taking aim 
for his very first shot in a deer forest, or how Colonel 
Manly, who had just arrived on his yearly visit, could walk 
the hill as well as the best of them, in spite of his grey 
hairs, and was as sure a shot and pleasant a man as ever. 
The women, true to their feminine instincts, would probably 
be discussing the dresses and the bonnets they had seen, 
or whether her ladyship or her maid wore the wider 
erinoline. His lordship and his guests usually took quiet 
walks in the neighbourhood of the shooting-lodge or by 
the lake; and what could possibly be more delightful than 
a quiet walk in a Highland glen on a September afternoon, 
with a few fleecy white clouds floating in the blue sky, the 
air laden with the honeyed smell of the purple heather, 
the birches touched with the first golden tints of autumn, 
the silence broken only by the occasional hum of a stray 
bee, and the blissful peace of God’s Sabbath dwelling on 
the whole face of the earth? It was the delight of the 
mistress of every cottage to entertain the English servants 
to a creamy cup of tea, with crisp oatcakes and fresh butter, 
in the late afternoon or early evening, for the Sunday work 
of the shooting-lodge was reduced to the smallest limit, in 
order to let the servants be as free as possible on that day ; 
and they in their turn were always ready to entertain their 
cottage hostess with interesting talks about the ways and 
doings of the people of London, or with even still more 
interesting comments on her fat baby. Everyone was 
very sociable and very happy, and so ended a day of pleasant 
and refreshing rest, a valuable preparation for the interests 
and efforts of the coming week, and perhaps not altogether 
without some spiritual profit as well. It is quite possible 
there may be, and in fact there are, differences of opinion as 
to whether it is best to spend one’s Sunday in this old-world 
way, or in the present-day eager pursuit of worldly excite- 
ment and pleasure. In any case, the contrast between the 
two ways is sufficiently great, and there are still some old- 
fashioned people who have cherished lifelong happy memories 
of the peaceful Sundays of their early days, not only in 
a Highland deer forest, but in some of the best homes of 


- England. 


It used to be alleged with regard to deer forests that 
the nature of the employment they provided had a demoral- 
izing effect upon those engaged in it, but this does not appear 
to be borne out by facts. Those employed in deer forests 
usually begin as gillies, that is, men servants who look after 
ponies or dogs and make themselves generally useful. 
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From this they work their way up to the position of under. 
keepers, some of them eventually becoming stalkers and 
head foresters. Gillies are sometimes the sons of old 
keepers, but they are, or at all events used to be, more 
frequently the sons of small crofters, who, when the work 
of the shooting season is over, usually return to their 
ordinary occupation at home. These gillies have often 
the charge of valuable ponies and dogs. They have to 
rise early in the morning. They have to be well groomed, 
smart and punctual at their post, and are brought into 
daily contact with their employers, so that irregular or 
intemperate habits would in every way be incompatible 
with the efficient performance of their. work. It is of course 
quite possible, on the other hand, that the associations of 
their employment may sometimes offer them temptations 
and opportunities for indulgence to which they would not 
be exposed in their own homes; but it must be remembered 
that demoralizing temptations, which are often less qualified 
by wholesome influences, may be found in all the other 
walks of labour and business, at home and abroad, to which 
young Highlanders betake themselves. There is no doubt 
a certain number of persons living loosely on the custom of 
tourists and occasional sportsmen in the Highlands, and 
such a life is undoubtedly unfavourable to habits of settled 
industry, but these people are not attached to deer. forests, 
and their existence is almost a necessary result of the general 
character of the attractions of the country. 

Needless to say, with regard to the lives of those engaged 
in a deer forest, much depends upon the character of the 
employer, and deer forests have sometimes been occupied 
by vulgar men of wealth whose influence was anything 
but wholesome. But when the employer is at the same 
time the proprietor, or belongs to the high class of permanent 
occupiers sometimes found on sporting estates in the High- 
lands, there are safeguards and influences which have not 
only a restraining, but often a refining and elevating effect 
upon the characters and lives of his subordinates. The 
deer forest that I once knew is now owned, and I believe 
occupied, by the grandson of the noble lord whom I remem- 
ber in the days of my boyhood. He bears a historic title 
and is descended from men whose names are “ writ large” 
in the annals both of England and also of Scotland. The 
mere presence of such a man in a small and somewhat 
isolated community, especially when his own life is what 
it ought to be, is one of the most inspiring and elevating of 
influences, For a young man, the greatest and most profit- 
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able of all educative forces that can enter into his life is 
frequent direct contact with good and worthy men, to see 
their. ways, to hear their talk, and to learn something of 
their purpose in life and their spiritual ideals. The chief 
vocation of youth is “endless imitation,’ and the good 
will find its imitators as surely as the bad, if it be brought 
into sufficient prominence. I have sometimes tried to 
learn something of the career of those who have sprung 
from the small community I once knew in the old deer 
forest. Of the sons of the head forester, one has had a 
successful career in the Church and another in the medical 
profession. One of his grandsons, who had a distinguished 
career at Cambridge, now occupies an important scholastic 
position in England, another held His Majesty’s commission 
in the Navy during the war. The son of one of the under- 
keepers, whom I well remember as the man who first gave 
me a gun to fire, is a Colonel in the Army Medical Corps; 
another son, when last I heard of him, was occupying an 
important position in a large engineering firm near London. 
A son of one of the labourers, who enlisted as a private 
soldier, rose to the rank of Major, and was killed in action 
in 1915, in command of one of the regular battalions of a 
famous English regiment. The grandson of another labourer 
has successfully occupied, for a good many years, an im- 
portant journalistic position in London. Some have been 
successful in business, while others, in spite of the politicians, 
are still leading the same free and happy life, and rearing 
healthy families in their native glens, as their fathers did 
before them. I might also mention the valuable military 
services of the men of the deer forests during the war, 
but I have said enough to show that it is not impossible 
for a deer forest, situated “‘ far from the madding crowd’s 
ignoble strife,” in the lonely seclusion of rude and rugged 
mountains, and fit only for wild sport, to rear the most 
valuable of all products—men who may become, and in 
fact do become, ‘‘ profitable members of the Church and 
Commonwealth.” 
ALEXANDER MACRAE 


THE MOTOR-CYCLE FRATERNITY 


THE observer of social usage may have noticed that some 
things are talked about in England and some are not: 
there are, I mean, general interests and sectional interests, 
You may go into any club or drawing-room and freely 
impart views and news on a recognized general interest 
with the expectation of being accounted an agreeable 
conversationalist, but you touch a sectional interest at 
your peril, unless you know that your company belongs 
to the particular section. I might quote instances of this 
division from any realm of activity, but even in the—to us— 
so generally interesting realm of sports and pastimes it is 
easy to show its existence. Lawn tennis and golf may 
be talked about anywhere—one assumes an interest in 
them even on the part of maiden aunts; but who is there 
who will lightly presume to utter in the presence of strangers 
profound truths and lively reminiscences connected with 
the admirable game of badminton ? Chess, again, is gener- 
ally regarded as a serious pursuit, a noble relaxation for 
those with analytical brains; but—I simply remark on 
the fact—one seldom hears allusions to that other analy- 
tical game of draughts, to play which really well requires, 
I believe, considerable gifts. Badminton, of course, is 
freely discussed by those who play it, and enthusiasts for 
draughts no doubt thrill to stories of great battles on the 
board ; but I fear it is assumed by the world at large that 
ordinary people do not play badminton or draughts. This, 
however, does not apply to the readers of the National 
Review, who not so long ago had the advantage of reading 
an attractive article modestly entitled ‘‘ Badminton for 
Beginners” by no less an authority than the All-England 
Lady Champion (Singles and Doubles), Miss K. McKane.* 
But the Press generally is peculiarly shabby in its treat- 
ment of this and some other excellent pastimes, of which 
consequently the general public knows little and talks 
less. It might be inferred that the number of those who 
play badminton and draughts is small: this inference, 
I should say, would be entirely wrong, especially in the 
matter of draughts. The real reason is that people talk 
about what is in the newspapers, and the newspapers, 
for all our supposed democracy, take what certain people 


* See “Badminton for Beginners,’’ by Miss K. McKane, in National 
Review, February 1921. s 
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talk about as a general standard of interest. It so happens 
that badminton and draughts do not interest the class to 
which these certain people belong: hence it is assumed 
that they interest no class. What prompts me to these 
reflections is the conspiracy of silence about motor-cycling. 
I confess it has only struck me as odd since last year, for 
only then did I become a motor-cyclist, but its oddity now 
strikes me as so extraordinary that I am impelled to make 
an effort to break it. Everybody knows, of course, that 
there are things called motor-cycles, some of which have 
side-cars attached to them. Soldiers and khaki-clad girls 
used to whizz along the Mall on them, and some make more 
noise than others. Polite knowledge extends little further. 
Motor-cars, on the other hand, are a general interest. It 
is a nice, proper and enviable thing to possess a motor- 
car. People will discuss the different makes quite brightly 
and be pleased when they are asked to go for a ride. 
Besides, the motor-car figures largely in literature. Heroes, 
detectives and villains all have large cars, the villains the 
largest; a pair of popular novelists have concocted in- 
numerable books out of motor tours; and what would the 
cinema drama be without its frequent scenes of lordly 
motors driving in at palatial gates and then driving out 
again? There is nothing to be wondered at in this. The 
motor-car is now one of the many necessities of civilized 
life, and, wherever life moves vigorously, there, sooner or 
later, the motor-car will be seen. 

But who ever wrote a novel about a motor-cycle ?. What 
detective, except in real life, ever was “‘ conveyed to the 
scene of the crime” in anything so lowly? What film, 
other than farcical, could use so unpretentious a vehicle ? 
Had it not been for the lamentable murder of Sefior Dato, 
I should have asked who ever committed a crime in a motor- 
cycle? A drawing-room would still gaze with bland in- 
terrogation on a Sunday caller who said his motor-cycle 
was waiting outside, and in a Pall Mall club it would still 
be considered—well, not quite the thing to speak too 
familiarly of such an undistinguished vehicle. All of which 
would be quite intelligible if motor-cycles were still, as 
once they may have been, horrible noisy things which shook 
their riders to pieces and were ridden only by vulgarians 
with a disregard for their own or anybody else’s safety. 
But—I realize it only too well from my own past prejudices— 
the polite world has stood still while motor-cycles have not : 
yet the polite world has only to open its eyes on any road 
to see the motor-cycle has become as much a necessity of 
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civilized life as the motor-car, nor has it to open them 
very wide to witness the frequent sight of a grinding car 
on a steep hill being passed by a swift and much less noisy 
machine with two or three wheels that sweeps up the 
incline without effort. The truth is that the polite world, 
which took up the push-bicycle with such enthusiasm, 
never really “knew” the motor-bicycle, in the sense in 
which some Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns never “ knew” 
the self-made family opposite whom she met nearly every 
day in the street. So intent was it on making the acquain- 
tance of the admittedly more comfortable and luxurious 
motor-car, that it ignored from the beginning the more 
humble form of motor vehicle as being beneath its notice, 
But it is gradually being revealed to the polite world, slow 
as it is to acknowledge any such revelation, that for cheap- 
ness and reliability it is impossible to beat the best makes 
of motor-cycle, and that it is foolish of those who cannot 
buy motor-cars to refuse the pleasure and convenience 
that can be had for so much less. Dowagers in drawing- 
rooms may raise their lorgnettes, but all their sons and 
grandsons, and if not their daughters, certainly their grand- 
daughters, are likely to have motor-cycles; and the dis- 
creet silences of Pall Mall no longer really obscure the fact 
that a good many of their members, some even not in their 
first youth, ride to their golf clubs on three mechanically 
propelled wheels or two, and actually tour the country, 
which they could never have afforded to do in a car, seated 
on the saddle or in the side-car of an ordinary motor-bicycle. 

However, it is not until one becomes the owner of a 
motor-bicycle that one realizes how numerous and how 
vigorous a fraternity the motor-cyclists are, and how 
absurd it is of the polite world not to recognize their exist- 
ence. I use the word “ fraternity” with intention, but let 
me enlarge first upon the numbers and the vigour. Statis- 
tics in bare figures are not very impressive things, though 
I wager that the authorities of the Autocyclists’ Union 
could give some striking ones, but individual observation 
is good enough. The veriest novice in motor cycling, 
no matter how unobservant he may have been before, 
will at once begin to notice the multitude of his fellow- 
creatures who have had the same happy idea as himself. 
On Sundays and holidays, wherever you go in England, 
the roads are full of motor-cyclists, and, whether they are 
solo riders on a light two-stroke which makes a merry noise 
like a sewing-machine, or drive a heavier affair with a 
side-car attached—often with a wife and two children inside 
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and a lad or a girl behind the driver—they all seem to be 
enjoying themselves. And when he is a few months older 
the novice comes to know how many makes of motor-bicycle 
there are, and to reason with himself that it must take a 
fairly large public to support all these different types. 
Perhaps one Sunday, if he lives near London, will take him 
down the Portsmouth road to that inn beside the lake at 
Wisley. This, at his first visit, will be a revelation to him, 
and stir his heart. The sun is shining and the white clouds 
are reflected in the lake ; the reeds are rustling, and a breeze 
is stirring the branches of the pines that stand towards 
Ockham; and there in the broad space between the road 
and the margin of the lake he will see an imposing encamp- 
ment of motor-cycles of all makes, sizes and colours—red, 
khaki, black, green and blue. On some the plated parts 
sparkle in the sun and their enamel wears a sheen; others 
are dull and rusty, with rich deposits of mud upon their 
bodies ; some of the side-cars are well padded and roomy, 
with hoods and glass wind-screens; others are light affairs 
of wicker or shaped like rakish little canoes. Round them 
stand their riders and their passengers, laughing, comparing 
notes and observing each new arrival or passer-by of the 
craft with a critical eye. Motor-cyclists on the road all 
look very much alike: that is one of their bonds of union. 
However well protected the passenger in their side-car may 
be, whether their outfit has cost £250 or less than £100, all 
are exposed to the same wind and dust and mud. They 
must encase themselves in overalls, put warm mufflers 
round their necks, and many of them wisely affect an air- 
man’s head-dress. If their gauntlets were removed, you 
would see another bond of union, not so much a matter of 
pride as of necessity—all their hands are dirty. Not that 
a decently kept machine will fail to run from one end to 
the other of its journey without attention, but motor-cyclists 
have no hired men to do their work for them. They have 
to undergo the discipline of learning at least enough about 
their machines to keep them in good running order, and 
one cannot handle motoring implements without accumu- 
lating grime. But the ignorant world which sees them all 
standing there in their overalls would be wrong to suppose 
that the uniformity of their garb stands for uniformity of 
class. They come from every section of the people— 
mechanics, artisans, tradesmen, clerks, civil servants, 
students, barristers, and many other professions which on 
the average earn no more than a respectable subsistence. 
They know well enough how numerous they are, for they 
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mix and talk, and from their own vigorous and lively organs 
of the Press they know that all over the British Isles they 
have hosts of comrades. 

There is no doubt of their numbers, and of their vigour 
there is no doubt either. Some are more vigorous than 
others, and the most vigorous often refer to the less as 
*‘ potterers.”’ The potterers, of whom I certainly am one, 
raise no objection to this, for the hair-raising performances 
which are so heartily indulged in by the non-potterers are 
only for the young and very courageous. These triply 
steeled ones devise for themselves competitions which test 
the powers of endurance, both human and mechanical, to 
the utmost. Not content to go simply from place to place 
or to ride along in pleasant country admiring the scenery, 
they must, with great ingenuity, select a course containing 
the steepest possible hills, preferably those with hairpin 
turns at the steepest parts and the most horrible surfaces: 
for their most celebrated events their delegates search the 
Yorkshire dales or the Welsh hills for ascents and descents 
which are but stony tracks strewn with boulders, with 
loose surfaces that a little rain makes into a greasy mess 
of clay. For choice, to enliven the proceedings further, 
they contrive that the road shall lie through streams, and 
into these watersplashes they ride with their engines hissing 
in the water. All the year round these competitions take 
place, from the Christmas Eve, when regularly some two 
hundred apparently demented individuals start by night 
from London to ride to Exeter and back, up to the classic 
Six Days in the autumn, which is supposed to give any 
machine that survives it as much wear as it would normally 
get in a year. From all accounts it must take a year’s 
life out of the riders too, yet the enthusiasm never wanes ; 
and it is to these tests we owe it that the British motor- 
cycle industry is the most flourishing in the world and 
that its leading makes are sound in every detail. The 
potterers, who ride only for pleasure, not for glory and 
excitement, do not enter for these Homeric contests, but 
they are animated none the less by something of the spirit 
which these dashing souls infuse into the whole craft. 
Nobody can be really slack and motor-cycle; it is not a 
pursuit that encourages lolling. Even a potterer must 
brace himself. He must sit well down to it and hold his 
handles firmly over bad surfaces; his eye must be ever 
alert and his ear too; he must know his engine and his 
tools. Moreover, he has something of the horseman’s sense 
of his mount being underneath him, intimately answering 
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to his call, or else obstinately jibbing. He feels himself 
no mere passenger being carried along in an animated 
wagon, but as part of the machine itself, the directing 
part, failure in which will mean failure in the whole. Thus 
a ride for him is not simply a journey but an adventure, 
and the attraction of motor-cycling in the stage which it 
has now reached is that it need not be too exacting for 
the man past his first youth and energy, and yet give him 
the stimulus, or at least the illusion, of not having lost 
that most precious quality in a Briton, the joy of inde- 
pendent venturing. That is why motor-cyclists are such 
a cheery crew: when they take the road their blood is 
up, and the veriest potterer has his own little sense of 
personal achievement. They keep young and they keep 
fit, and they get to know their country. The same may 
also be said of their regular passengers, who are usually 
wives or young persons in training for that blessed state. 
Though there is a very fair amount of comfort in a good 
side-car of to-day, it does not compare for springing and 
padding with a car, nor will it take much luggage beyond 
the barest necessities. So the passenger shares too in the 
sporting element, which preserves her youth and cheerful- 
ness, however hard it may be on her complexion. I have 
known more than one husband and wife past their first 
youth take up motor-cycling, and have heard no regrets. 
For anything like nerves, strange as it may seem, motor- 
cycling is a wonderful cure, and for those who work with 
their brains it is a magnificent tonic. 

Best of all, to be a motor-cyclist is to belong to a fra- 
ternity.. It is this which to a ‘ potterer’’ who has taken 
to the road comparatively late is such a gratifying surprise. 
To become a member of this fraternity it is not necessary 
to subscribe to any club, though clubs abound for the 
encouragement of this pursuit; it is only necessary to 
drive a motor-cycle. In the early days of motor-cars there 
may have been the same spirit, but it has now gone, for 
with its modern ease and reliability the motor-car has 
become too matter-of-fact. One motor-car full of people 
regards another as nothing except possibly as a rival in a 
contest of speed: polite indifference is in their eyes. Also, 
the range of luxury and expense in motor-cars is now so 
wide that the owners at the extreme ends of the scale have 
necessarily little in common. A Rolls-Royce limousine 
could hardly be expected in normal circumstances to fra- 
ternize with a ten-horse-power touring car of antique model. 
In motor-cycles, on the other hand, the range is not nearly 
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so wide: the standard of worldly wealth implied by the 
most lordly eight-horse-power combination is not so vastly 
different from that to which a little lightweight bears 
witness that there is any room for snobbery. For one 
thing, all motor-cyclists think they would have a car if 
they could afford one, which implies a common illusion 
to unite their sympathies ; and, for another, as I said before, 
all drivers of motor-cycles are equally exposed to the 
elements. The economy of their machines, too, is similar 
in the main, so that the average troubles of motor-cyclists 
are matters of general knowledge and sympathy. The 
result is a spirit of comradeship and mutual intercourse 
which is both refreshing and delightful. A motor-cyclist 
can always rely on getting help and advice from other 
members of the fraternity, given not grudgingly, but with 
open-hearted warmth and spontaneity. Not one will pass 
him by without a look of friendly interest, and he will not 
have been long upon the road before finding this friendly 
interest pouring out of himself upon every other machine 
that he sees and the owner of it. It will soon be borne 
in upon him, in fact, if, as is pretty certain, he wore uniform 
during the war, that there is to be found lingering in the 
motor-cycling fraternity that happy sense of community 
in an enterprise which bound together all sailors, soldiers 
and airmen. So many of us have retired into our civil 
shells again and have almost forgotten what it was to greet 
and speak to a man because he was a brother in arms, 
though we had never seen him before and might never see 
him again, to have common experiences and common 
grouses which needed no explanations, and to feel at ease 
in any part of the world where there was a British head- 
quarters. This sense of ease and good-fellowship irradiates 
the motor-cyclist community. Within it, as within the 
armies of the war, there are to be found every variety of 
social status, education, breeding and profession; they 
may look daggers at one another on a Friday, but on a 
Saturday afternoon the overalls and the motor-cycle make 
them one. It is no small thing that there should be so 
many keen and enthusiastic people at one in a nation, 
which makes it all the more strange that the polite world 
pretends to know so little about it. 

On the advantage in general of commanding some 


form of motor transport it is unnecessary to expatiate, © 


but it is worth while to point out that, by the extraordinary 
growth of the motor-cycling movement in this country, 
thousands of men and women have that fine independence 
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and that opportunity for studying the beauties of their 
own land which were formerly restricted to people of some 
means. The southerner may now explore the Lakes, or 
even the Highlands, and the northerner may enjoy the 
luxuriance and gentler contours of the south, in the com- 
pass of a short holiday. Lovers of birds and flowers may 
pursue their hobbies in every kind of ground. Children 
and women who, outside the limits of their nativé district, 
might have seen little of England but one or two seaside 
towns, now have their eyes opened to the magnificent variety 
of scene to which the open road can lead them. The motor- 
cycle is the great antidote to parochialism, especially in the 
classes in which, by economic necessity, parochialism was 
strong: it can take them all, young and old, weak and 
strong, at small cost far beyond the confines of big, smoky 
towns or away from the stagnation of a country village. 
In a wide sense, good communications make good manners : 
the motor-cycle throws open the advantages of good com- 
munications to a large proportion of the working community, 
and, if prosperity returns, this proportion will be larger 
still. For a hundred whom greater wealth will carry up- 
wards into the motor-car standard a thousand will reach 
the level of the motor-cycle, and the excellent, adventurous 
and cheerful community of motor-cyclists will grow apace. 
There are some of the mighty, no doubt, who look with 
disfavour upon such a multiplication of movement among 
the humble, but that is selfishness; and there are some 
of the comparatively poor with champagne standards who 
are ashamed to be seen drinking bottled beer in public, 
but that is foolishness. If every man were to get as much 
enjoyment as he can out of what he has, the world would 
revolve more smoothly than it does; every motor-cyclist, 
especially when he is faced with the task of cleaning a 
machine that is absolutely plastered with mud, should 
reflect that, with all their limitations, he and his machine 
are contributing to the realization of this happy ideal. 


OrLO WILLIAMS 


THE RECOIL OF THE “LIVING WAGE” 
IN AUSTRALIA 


THE term “living wage”’ has become too familiar to the 
public in Australia of late years. Originally defined by a 
high judicial authority there as a wage “ based not on the 
value of a man’s work but on his requirements as a man 
in civilized society,” it introduced an entirely novel prin- 
ciple into the relations between employer and employed, 
It was the formal declaration of war by humanitarianism 
against political economy, and asserted the rights of (work- 
ing) man as superior both to the law of supply and demand 
and to those disparities of human ability which are part 


of the scheme of nature. Mr. Justice Higgins, the first ” 


President of the Federal Arbitration Court, accepted with 
enthusiasm his learned brother’s dictum, and enlarged its 
scope by affirming that the “living wage” should be 
sufficient to maintain, not one, but five persons in a con- 
dition of “‘reasonable”’ comfort. The rule “payment by 
family”’ thus entirely superseded that of “payment by merit.” 
The employer was judicially ordered to satisfy the require- 
ments—by no means frugal—of a wife and three children, 
as well as those of each adult male employee. That, in 
many cases, the wife and three children were imaginary 
blessings, that, not infrequently, the recipient of the 
“living wage”? was a man of dissipated habits or unfitted 
by want of skill or strength to earn half what the employer 
was required to pay him, were considerations entirely over- 
looked by the benevolent functionary who, with perfect 
composure, undertook to prescribe for each worker the size 
of his family as well as the amount of his income. Unfor- 
tunately, the Australian working man has shown a distinct 
preference for increased wages over increased family respon- 
sibilities. He manifests a decided inclination to devote 
to purposes of recreation and enjoyment the sum intended 
to enable him to support four dependents. The picture 
show and the racecourse appeal to him more strongly than 
the ministrations of an affectionate spouse and three frolick- 
ing children. Official figures quoted by the Federal 
Prime’ Minister in the House of Representatives on Novem- 
ber 23rd last showed there were then in the Commonwealth 
1,000,000 wage-earners who had only 900,000 children 
between them. Almost 600,000 adult employees had no 
children at all under the age of self-support. Consequently 
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the ‘“‘ living wage” provides for the maintenance of a very 
large number of non-existent children, and it is received 
by the majority of Australian workers under what can only 
be described as false pretences. 

If intended to stimulate the procreative impulses of 
young working men, therefore, Mr. Justice Higgins’s rather 
crude specific has completely failed. But it has certainly 
succeeded in creating an unbounded love of pleasure and 
distaste for work among the favoured beneficiaries.* To 
indulge a child is to teach it to indulge itself. To indulge 
large masses of half-educated men, lacking the self-control 
developed by culture, has the same vicious effect. <A 
doctrine which, by implication, affirms that the worker 
has a right to receive high wages, but is under no obligation 
to give adequate service in return, may satisfy the senti- 
mentalist and opportunist politician, but it offends justice 
and undermines the sense of duty. That, so far from 
increasing the wealth-producing activities of the Australian 
worker, the introduction of the “living wage”’ has rather 
tended to check them seems to be demonstrated by some 
remarkable statistics prepared by Mr. Charles Wickens, 
of the Commonwealth Statistician’s office, last September, 
and submitted to Mr. Justice Higgins in the course of, an 
inquiry instituted by the latter as to the probable effects 
of establishing forty-four hours as the working week for all 
Australian industries. The figures showed that the output of 
all Australian factories in 1913 was worth £161,560,763, and 
in 1918, making adequate allowance for the fall in the pur- 
chasing value of money, £126,970,620. It is true that the 
number of persons employed fell from 337,101 in the former 
to 328,049 in the latter year; but, on the other hand, the 
mechanical horse-power increased from 332,154 to 610,326, 
which far more than made up for the slight reduction in 
the number of operatives. Reduced hours of work, impaired 
efficiency and the practice of “ca’ canny”’ methods must be 
regarded as the chief causes of this startling decline of 
output. It is somewhat strange that, in the face of such 
convincing proof of widespread slackness, the learned Judge 
should ultimately have come to the conclusion that a further 
reduction of working hours was advisable. 


* The official figures relating to the business done at the Governmént hotels 
in the Northern Territory during last year show an average consumption there 
of alcoholic refreshment of over £27 per head of the white population, women 
and children included. Such a record might make Glasgow feel envious. It 
would seem that in some parts of Australia at least the “‘ living wage’ might 
now be more correctly described as a *‘ drinking wage.” 
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One might at least have supposed that the unmarried 
Australian working man would have been satisfied with a 
wage which, in the opinion of a most sympathetic Judge, 
was sufficient to support in comfort no fewer than five 
persons. Not a bit of it. Ever since the “living wage” 
came into operation in Australia there have been continual 
strikes and disturbances. In these it is. noticeable that 
young single men have throughout played the most promi- 
nent part. Compulsory arbitration has made the manu- 
facture of industrial disputes one of the leading industries 
of Australia. Hundreds of experts, known as “ organizers” 
in trade union circles, but unkindly called “agitators” 
by the victimized public, make good livings out of it. The 
modus operdndi usually pursued is as follows. Firstly, 
since the Federal Arbitration Court can only deal with dis- 
putes involving persons engaged in an industry carried on 
in two or more States, it is necessary to form a union 
embracing all such persons. ‘Then a small coterie of officials 
draw up a formidable instrument known as a “ log,”’ which 
embodies such increased rates of pay and improvements 
in working conditions as may be considered by the authors 
likely to win the approval of the members of the union. 
** Log-making’’ among Australian trade union officials is 
now as profitable a business as “‘log-rolling”’ is—or used 
to be—among Australian politicians. The “log,” after 
ratification by a mass meeting of unionists or by the local 
branches of the union, is submitted to the employers, and 
by them promptly returned with a polite intimation that 
they cannot possibly accede to the terms demanded. A 
legal ‘‘ dispute ” then exists, a plaint embodying the union’s 
demand is filed in the Arbitration Court, and after a com- 
pulsory conference between the representatives of employers 
and employees has failed to effect a settlement, and plaints 
previously filed have been dealt with, the Judge proceeds 
to take evidence and finally makes his award. 

The fantastic nature of the “ logs,” or ultimata, presented 
to employers in order to precipitate hostilities may be 
illustrated by giving a few recent specimens. The “log” 
of the Australian Workers’ Union, presented on behalf of 
employees engaged in the fruit industry, claimed weekly 
rates of wages ranging from £2 15s. for children under the 
the age of sixteen up to £4 10s. a week for packers, with 
large increases in the event of the time worked exceeding 
forty-eight hours per week. The Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ Union demanded from £6 to £10 per week for 
waiters and £4 10s. for kitechenmaids and porters. With equal 
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enterprise the authors of the latest “‘log’’ manufactured 
for the wharf labourers claim rates varying from a minimum 
of 3s. 6d. per hour on ordinary days to a maximum of 10s. 6d. 
per hour for work done on Sundays and holidays. The 
engine-drivers want a minimum of £7 10s. for forty-four 
hours’ work a week, with a fortnight’s holiday on full pay 
each year; shearers wish to “‘ shear”’ their employers to the 
extent of £9 10s. weekly ; the Newcastle coal-miners more 
modestly limit their demands to a minimum of £5 a week, 
but, the “‘ tired feeling ” being very prevalent among toilers 
of their class, offer only twenty-five hours’ actual work 
in return; while, to crown all, the union of municipal 
employees has just hurled a “log” at the heads of all the 
municipal councillors in Australia containing, inter alia, a 
demand that scavengers shall in future be paid at the rate 
of £6 5s. a week. The humorists responsible for this 
particular curiosity evidently placed cleanliness before godli- 
ness, and regarded the services of the road-sweeper as more 
valuable to the community than those of the average 
clergyman—not a high compliment to the cloth.* Nor, it 
must be added, did they show much respect for the intelli- 
gence of the judicial dignitary whose function it will be in 
due season to consider their modest demands. 

Naturally, the highly paid preachers of the gospel of 
covetousness provide abundance of work for the Arbitra- 
tion Court, far more, in fact, than it can get through. 
Disputes flare up continually, and in tumultuous procession 
seamen, waterside workers, miners and many others file 
before the tribunal presided over by the functionary 
empowered by law to dispense unlimited benefactions in 
the way of wages and holidays. And yet the effects of 
compulsory arbitration are by no means pacifying. The 
latest figures issued by the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Statistics show that in the year 1919 there were 460 strikes 
in Australia, and that the amount, approximately £3,500,000, 
lost in wages exceeded that lost in a similar way in any year 
since 1912. This dismal record was certainly exceeded 
last year. The strike of the Broken Hill miners, which 
covered the entire period, was computed in itself to have 
cost Australia £10,000,000 in reduced metal production 
alone. Restive coal-miners, seamen and others greatly in- 
creased those losses; and during the first two months of 
this year over seventy steamers usually engaged in the inter- 


* At the late Church of England Synod held in Hobart it was authoritatively 
stated that half the Tasmanian clergy receive stipends below £250 each, and 
“ some have to live on incomes which do not reach £200. 
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State trade were laid up owing to another great maritime 
strike, which caused, directly or indirectly, enormous logs | 
to the community. 

So-called ‘‘ compulsory ” arbitration in Australia is now 
a recognized failure. It is defied by the workers, loathed 
by the employers and derided by the general public. The 
term “ Arbitration ’’ Court applied to the Federal tribunal 
is, indeed, an entire misnomer. The institution known by 
that name is, as the present Chief Justice of Victoria once 
correctly remarked, really an industrial legislature. Not 
only is it empowered to dictate wages and conditions of 
employment in all industries save the very few that are 
carried on in only one State, but even,.up to a short time 
ago, owing to the extraordinary inclusion of the Federal 
Civil Servants in its sphere of jurisdiction, to increase public 
taxation. By a recent enactment, fortunately, the Court’s 
authority has been restricted in this direction. But during 
the last ten years numerous awards made by the Arbitra- 
tion Court have enormously increased the salaries and wages 
of Federal Civil Servants, and Parliamentary control over 
expenditure of this kind has been practically in abeyance. 
Inefficiency, indiscipline and discontent naturally resulted 
from a system which, in spite of the repeated protests of 
the Public Service Commissioner, made a single Judge the 
paymaster of the whole body of public servants. 

During the last few years a remarkable change of feeling 
has been observable among Australian trade unionists in 
regard to compulsory arbitration. Two reasons may be 
given to account for this. In the first place, although 
invariably favourable to the employees, awards of the 
Arbitration Court cost both time and money. The long 
delays in obtaining them proved peculiarly exasperating 
to the expectant beneficiaries, although, when announced, 
they usually contained a provision making their operation 
retrospective to the date when the plaint was first filed. 
Thus, in the case of the dispute between the Australian 
timber-workers and their employers, an award raising the 
weekly rates of pay from 5ls. in Tasmania and 60s. 6d. 
in Victoria to 78s. in both States was made on December 20, 
1920; but since the plaint was filed on February 3, 1919, 
the unfortunate employers were ordered to pay their 
employees retrospective increments equivalent to the collec- 
tive difference between the old and the new rates for a 
period of nearly two years. This particular case illustrates 
the degree of consideration shown to employers by the 
President of the Arbitration Court, and also the congestion 
of business from which the Court suffers. 
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While the Rhadamanthus on the Bench gravely con- 
sidered the claims of each successive body of suppliants, 
the hungry crowd outside became impatient. Since each 
new award, by raising the costs of living, reduced in some 
degree the purchasing power of the “living wage” rates 
prescribed in previous awards, the unions affected by them 
at once clamoured for a revision of those awards. As 
dictator of industrial conditions the Judge soon found that 
he had too successfully solved, in the industrial world at 
least, the problem of eternal motion. Claims for fresh 
awards and the revision of old ones jostled one another 
with bewildering rapidity. Wages set off in hot but in- 
effectual pursuit of prices. Soon a whole pack of dogs, 
in wild gyrations, were busily engaged in chasing their 
own tails. After a few years the exercise proved both 
fatiguing and irritating, and, defying the ineffectual 
admonitions addressed to them from the Bench, the leaders 
of militant trade unionism took to direct action. Yet all 
the time, though strike succeeded strike and the authority 
of the Arbitration Court was openly flouted, the Judge, 
with commendable pertinacity, continued to ply the profit- 
able labours of Sisyphus. 

Apart from the fundamental absurdity of expecting a 
single man, however gifted or well-meaning, to regulate 
successfully all the complex industries carried on in a 
continent, the failure of compulsory arbitration in Australia 
may be assigned to two causes, one moral and the other 
economic. Morally the system was unjust, inasmuch as 
the compulsion was wholly on one side. Employers were 
compelled to obey awards, although these invariably in- 
creased their burdens; but employees could ignore them 
with perfect impunity. The blame for this injustice lay 
not with the Judge, who was impotent in the matter, but 
with the Government, which consistently shirked its obliga- 
tions. Economically the system was vicious, for its key- 
stone, the doctrine of the living wage, completely ignored 
the influence of the costs of production on the sale of commo- 
dities and the obvious fact that increased wages must 
mean increased prices. Applied to the secondary industries 
of Australia, owing to the protection afforded by an almost 
prohibitive tariff, the ‘living wage” has temporarily held 
its own, because the Australian manufacturer has simply 
‘passed on” his increased, wages bill to the public in the 
form of increased prices for his goods. Applied to the 
primary industries, whose products are largely sold abroad 
under competitive conditions, its failure from the first was 
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inevitable. So far, fortunately, Australian agriculture has 
escaped the blight which has overtaken so many other 
industries ; and in spite of the pernicious activities of the 
leaders of the Australian Workers’ Union, the “livin 
wage’ has not yet been allowed to disturb the relations 
between the farmer and his labourers. But, unhappily, 
the remaining two great primary industries of Australia 
have suffered from it. Pastoralists, being comparatively 
small employers of labour, have hitherto held their own, 
although the costs of raising wool have been greatly increased 
of late years. Mine-owners are in a less fortunate position ; 
and the present state of the once flourishing Australian 
mining industry conclusively condemns the economic super- 
stition which has produced such disastrous results in the 
Commonwealth since it first destroyed the natural equipoise 
of industrial conditions. 

It may safely be said that never before since the period 
of the great Victorian gold rushes has the Australian 
mining industry been in so deplorable a condition as it is 
now. In regard to coal, the output is steadily declining. 
The “go slow” policy openly advocated by the miners’ 
leaders and incessant interruptions of work threaten 
disaster to all the leading secondary industries of Australia 
by lessening the supply and enormously increasing the cost 
of the chief necessary of industrial life. No fewer than 
83 sectional strikes occurred in the Newcastle district alone 
during the first two months of this year, and the latest 
demands of the men, or rather of their misleaders, include 
a limitation of the hours of work to thirty per week, from 
bank to bank, a minimum daily wage of £1, and the future 
control of the mines by committees, 50 per cent. of whose 
members shall consist of representatives of the unions, 
while the remaining 50 per cent. shall be nominated in equal 
degrees by the Government and the employers. It is 
scarcely necessary to forecast the ruinous results that would 
inevitably follow the adoption of this whimsical proposal, 
which is but half-disguised syndicalism. Gold-mining in all 
the States, excepting perhaps Western Australia, is in an 
almost moribund condition; and the silver, lead, copper 
and tin mining industries are in little better plight. The 
Broken Hill silver and lead mining companies are now 
employing but one-third the number of men they employed 
previous to the late prolonged strike. The important 
copper-mines situated at Moonta in South Australia, Cobar 
in New South Wales and Mount Elliott in Queensland have 
been closed for some time, and even the Socialistic Queens- 
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land Government has lately been compelled to consider the 
advisability of suspending work at the extensive State Smelt- 
ing Works at Chillago.* Two of the greatest mining 
companies in the Commonwealth have just submitted pro- 
posals for the reduction of wages and salaries to their 
employees, failing the acceptance of which the Mount 
Lyell copper-mines in Tasmania and the famous Mount 
Morgan mine in Queensland will be added to the list of non- 
producers. The directors of the Mount Lyell Company, 
in a lengthy statement, have informed their employees that 
owing to the present low price of copper and the high rate 
of wages, each ton of copper produced now entails a loss 
of £15, and evidently the further depletion of the ore reserves 
at the expense of the shareholders cannot continue. The 
men are asked to accept reductions of wages varying from 
10 to 15 per cent. and to consent to a certain rearrangement 
of working hours. The ultimatum issued by the Mount 
Morgan directors foreshadows an early suspension of work 
unless the men agree to an all-round 20 per cent. reduction 
of wages and salaries. As about twenty thousand persons 
are dependent for their living on these two great enterprises, 
the position is very serious. For years past, owing to the 
periodic increase of the “living wage” in the mining 
industry and the persistent disregard by the Arbitration 
Court Judges not only of the claims of shareholders but of 
ordinary economic considerations, investors in the Common- 
wealth have shown a disinclination to risk their money in 
mining ventures, and the whole community has suffered 
in consequence. Now, the metal market being in a state 
of unexampled depression, Nemesis confronts the class that 
has too long benefited by judicial favouritism. 

A very critical stage has now been reached in the rela- 
tions between Capital and Labour in Australia. Political 
economy has entered the field, and the economic fallacies 
of opportunist politicians and benevolent but short-sighted 
judges are being ruthlessly exposed. Under the influence 
of a sloppy sentimentalism, the legislature and the judiciary 
for some years past have combined to spoil the workers 
in one sense and the employers in another. The pursuit 
of economic will-o’-the-wisps has led Australian indus- 
trialism into a Serbonian bog. Industrial stagnation and 
turbulence have been the result of ignoring moral con- 
siderations and regarding human happiness as based wholly 


* (Later.) The last Ministerial statement seems to denote an intention 
on the part of the Government to yield to trade unionist clamour and carry 
on operations at the expense of the taxpayers. 
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on material comfort. Wage-earners have too often sunk 
into wage-stealers, extorting by combined action payment 
far in excess of the value of the services rendered. Trade 
unions have become mere bands of brigands, holding the 
community from time to time to ransom and pursuing a 
policy of systematic and organized extortion. 

Dissatisfied with the delays and expense attendant on 
a system of compulsory arbitration, which, however, only 
exercised compulsion on their opponents, the robber barons 
of the unions have lately altered their attitude. Instead 
of a “living wage” formulated after long and tedious 
judicial investigation for each separate industry, the demand 
now is for a universal “ basic’ wage, fixed by Government 
proclamation and applicable to all industries. Rather un- 
wisely, hoping perhaps to conciliate the more moderate 
section of the Labour Party, on the eve of the last Federal 
General Election the Prime Minister promised to appoint 
a Commission to consider the question of costs of living 
and to fix the weekly amount thought necessary to support 
the “‘ basic”? family of man, wife and three children in 
reasonable comfort. After a year’s wanderings about 
Australia and the hearing of a prodigious number of 
witnesses, the Commission last November furnished a 
voluminous report in which rates varying-from £5 6s. 2d. 
in Brisbane to £5 17s. in Sydney were recommended. 
When it is considered that the representative of the 
federated unions ‘in Melbourne in his evidence gravely 
estimated the cost of clothing the worker and his family 
for a year at rather over £190, and of feeding the household 
at more than £4a week—rent, medical charges and extras 
not being included in these amounts—it must be admitted 
that the Commission’s recommendations were somewhat 
moderate. But since their adoption, according to expert 
calculations, would increase the annual wages bill of the 
Commonwealth by approximately £100,000,000, and would, 
as before mentioned, provide for the wants of more than 
2,000,000 non-existent children, Mr. Hughes gave them 
very short shrift. An alternative and far less expensive 
scheme submitted by the Chairman of the Commission, 
Mr. Piddington, under which the “ basic” or living wage for 
the single worker would be fixed at £4 and a special allow- 
ance of 12s. weekly be granted to married men for each 
child under the age of self-support, was effectually dealt 
with in a statement issued by the Central Council of the 
Producers’ Association in New South Wales. From this it 
appears that the total annual production of the Common 
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wealth during the last eight years has averaged £240,908,750, 
of which amount the value of the exports has been a little 
over £90,000,000. Under Mr. Piddington’s scheme, accord- 
ing to the latest official figures, Australian wage-earners 
over the age of twenty would alone receive £236,000,000, while 
to satisfy the most moderate requirements of employers, 
professional men, independent and female workers, and bread- 
winners below the age of twenty, at least an additional 
£180,000,000 a year would be needed. Consequently, 
allowances amounting in the aggregate to almost 
£417,000,000 yearly would have to be paid out of a total 
national income of £241,000,000! And, of course, there 
would be no finality. As, owing to the operation of increased 
wages, costs of living increased, the basic wage would have 
to be proportionately augmented, or the worker would be 
the loser rather than the gainer by the change. Mr. Pidding- 
ton himself estimated the increase at about £3 weekly after 
the first twelve months. Thus the industries of the continent 
would be engulfed in an economic whirlpool and would 
finally perish in its vortex. Legislators who sanctioned a 
scheme so preposterous would indeed be in need of a voyage 
to Anticyra. 

Covetousness, however, is superior to reason among the 
half-educated and demoralized masses in the great Australian 
cities, and vote-hunting politicians, after the manner of 
their kind, are now clamouring for the immediate enforce- 
ment by law of the “living” or, to use its new name, the 
“basic? wage in all Australian industries. The leader of 
the Labour Party in the Federal Parliament, in response 
to the demands of the extremists outside, has launched an 
offensive against the Government on this question. Parlia- 
ment as at present constituted will certainly refuse to 
shoot Niagara in the way desired. The Federal Parliament, 
fortunately, is debarred by constitutional restraints from 
legislating in accordance with the Commission’s recom- 
mendations. After all, little is to be gained by exchanging 
the rapids for the cataract, and even so robust a champion 
of the extreme demands of labour as the Premier of Queens- 
land has impressed on his followers the dangers of such a 
transition. But unquestionably the recommendations of 
the Commission have tended to pour oil rather than water 
over the industrial flames. 

The clash of arms has ceased, but in Australia, possibly 
also in Great Britain, Mars gravior sub pace latet. The 
destroying Angel of War has passed by, but civilization 
is still menaced by the destroying ape of revolution. The 
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unclean creature gibbers, usually: in a rich brogue, from 
scores of pulpits and platforms in Australia. Sinn Fein 
and Bolshevism march together under that foul emblem 
of murder and pillage, the Red Flag. The fable about the 
fox that lost its tail seems to apply also to nations that 
have temporarily lost their heads ; the madder they become, 
the more strongly they strive to impart their own derange- 
ments to other nations. The Bolshevist is but the yet more 
morally and mentally afflicted successor of the Jacobin, 
Even to a continent so remote as Australia the foul vapours 
of Bolshevism have penetrated, dimming the radiance of 
victory and poisoning its fruits. While hostilities con- 
tinued, Sinn Fein incendiaries, among whom Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics were prominent, strove, happily in 
vain, to fire the city while the garrison was fighting the 
enemy outside its walls. These traitors from Maynooth 
were treated with far too great indulgence—in more robust 
days the pardon they would have received would have been 
the Pardon of Maynooth. They failed, indeed, to excite 
an Easter rebellion in Australia, but by defeating the attempt 
of the Government to enforce conscription they succeeded 
in weakening both the country’s sword-arm and its material 
strength. The loss of sixty thousand of the flower of her 
manhood proved doubly injurious to Australia, for besides 
lessening her productive powers it detrimentally affected the 
balance of power among the industrial classes. The tempest 
of war destroyed the wheat but left the tares. Brave men 
and patriots volunteered for the battlefield and perished, 
while cowards and disloyalists stayed safely at home and 
plotted mischief. Consequently, the lower elements in the 
trade unions were enabled to outvote the higher, and those 
bodies fell under the dominance of men who, though too 
proud—or prudent—to fight for their country, had sufficient 
courage to plunder it. These men, most of whom bear 
Irish names, while not engaged in promoting disputes and 
organizing strikes at home, devote much of their time to 
arranging the affairs of the outer world. From their secret 
council chambers edicts are frequently issued commanding 
the British Government at once to withdraw its forces from 
Ireland and to recognize Irish independence; to enter 
into amicable relations with the Russian Soviet; to desert 
Poland, and to clasp the blood-stained hand of Germany. 
Amusing as these performances are, they have a sinister 
side. Leaders of revolutionary industrialism are more 
expert in providing their dupes with circenses than with 
panem. The want of the latter inspires the masses with 
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feelings of desperation. A policy which must bring about 
unemployment and distress naturally favours the subversive 
designs of those who pursue it. 

The industrial revolution had its genesis in Australia 
during the period succeeding the disastrous strikes of 
1890-92. Defeated in those conflicts, the leaders of the 
unions resolved on political action. The Labour Party, 
representing the organized workers, soon became a for- 
midable force in politics, and the big battalions of voters 
marshalled under the banner of trade unionism soon gained 
substantial victories, recorded in the form of numerous 
industrial enactments on the Statute Books of Australia. 
Some of these, candour must admit, were of a really bene- 
ficial kind. But, as in the case of too many similar move- 
ments, moral degeneracy accompanied success. Originally 
inspired by a true humanitarianism, and directed by men 
of high character though sometimes deficient in judgment 
and foresight, the industrial revolution, as time went on, 
devoured its moderate leaders and assumed a more and 
more predatory character. A similar tendency charac- 
terized the great French cataclysm at the close of the 
eighteenth century, and it is visible in Russia to-day. 
Between Rousseau and Robespierre, Tolstoy and Trotsky, 
what a gulf! Danton’s despairing words when he in turn 
perished in the jaws of the monster he had done so much 
to create should ever be borne in mind by idealists and 
reformers: ‘‘Enfin je vois que dans les révolutions 
Yautorité toujours reste aux plus scélérats.’””> Memorable 
words, again and again verified by history and forgotten 
by vacillating or time-serving leaders. They might well 
be borne in mind in days like these, when light-hearted 
worshippers in the temple, not of Dagon but of Demos, 
show a foolish disposition to guide the hands of the blind 
giant of industrialism to the pillars that support the whole 
edifice. They will lament their actions when the fabric 
falls in ruins on their heads. What is sport to the politician 
may prove death to the nation, and the triumph of labour 
may be its own enslavement. 

For social disorders curative measures are much more 
easily prescribed than administered. In the case of the 
strike epidemic which now afflicts Australia, it may con- 
fidently be affirmed that a strong Government, supported 
by an adequate armed force and an efficient secret service, 
would soon restore settled conditions. Bolshevist and Sinn 
Fein preachers of class or racial hatred would be deported. 
Men who renounce and revile the British Flag have no 
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right to its protection.* Instigators of revolt would be 
tracked down and punished, mass meetings prohibited, 
and the honest worker protected from the gangs of industrial 
terrorists who now, owing to the culpable remissness of 
the authorities, tyrannize over him. In a word, labour 
would be freed from its real oppressors, the oligarchs of 
trade unionism. But unfortunately democratic govern- 
ments are seldom wise and never strong ; democracy breeds 
managers and opportunists rather than rulers and states- 
men, and the general level of ability among Australian 
legislators is by no means high. Fearful of the big indus- 
trial battalions and the mob vote in a country where the 
drunken wastrel enjoys as much political power as the judge 
or bishop, and the lady of the slums can annul the vote 
of the cultured wife of a professor, Australian Parliaments 
crouch before the handful of demagogues who pose as popular 
leaders. These men correspond in the most haughty tones 
with Prime Ministers, and too often are allowed to dictate 
conditions of industrial peace with an insolent disregard 
both of the authority of the tribunals and the interests 
of the public. Salvation, therefore, cannot be expected 
’ from professional politicians, who invariably prefer what is 
momentarily popular to what is wise. Australia, however, 
happily possesses more courageous champions of order and 
freedom. The sturdy yeomen of the country districts may 
be ranked first among these. Aroused at last to the dangers 
of the position, Australian farmers, who formerly, like the 
peasantry of France in the days of Louis Philippe, according 
to M. Bourgeois, preferred potatoes to politics, have begun 
to .organize. The newly formed Country Party in the 
Federal Parliament is already a formidable force, and as 
an upholder of the rights of freedom promises to prove 
worthy of its illustrious historical ancestor. In the cities, 
too, employers and controllers of industry have formed 
strong protective associations, which, though necessarily far 


* As a specimen of the moderate utterances of Irish prelates in Australia 
concerning contemporary events in Ireland, the following gracious remarks 
may be quoted from the report published in the Argus of a speech raved, more 
Hibernico, by Dr. Phelan, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Sale, on last St. 
Patrick’s Day. They seem io have aroused great enthusiasm among a highly 
appreciative though somewhat ill-informed audience: ‘‘The Union Jack 
stood for unparalleled crimes in Ireland—crimes that would put to shame even 
the brutal Turkish atrocities in Armenia. It was flying over hired assassins in 
Ireland to-day. It was desired by the British authorities to bleed Jreland 
and to inflict unspeakable outrages on the Irish people,’ ete. Fortunately, 
the bark of these ‘“‘ mad dogs from Maynooth”’ is far worse than their bite. 
At the same time the opinion is widely held in Australia that the Government 
should apply the muzzle. 
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weaker numerically than the opposing labour combinations, 
enjoy the advantage of commanding much greater financial 
resources. In directive ability, too, they excel them, and 
mind and money together are more than a match for mere 
numbers. Should the revolutionary element in the trade 
unions declare a general strike, a general lock-out would 
probably soon bring about a wholesale secession from those 
bodies of great numbers of the workers, principally married 
men, who hold moderate views, and the disruption of the 
unions would checkmate the designs of the mischief- 
makers. The returned soldier, too, after fighting for 
freedom in France, is not likely to tolerate any attempt 
to establish a squalid sort of imitation of the Lenin régime 
in Australia. 

Moreover, under the wise scheme of immigration lately 
sanctioned by the Federal Government the rural population 
of Australia is likely ere long to be considerably increased. 
Each additional landholder, whether great or small, will 
be an additional guardian of the rights of property and 
upholder of law and order. A rational reform of the 
franchise which would free a vast, undeveloped continent 
from the pernicious domination now exercised by the 
lazzaroni of a few parasitic cities is, unhappily, more to 
be desired than expected. But when, by the settlement 
of the now waste regions of the interior, that ascendancy 
has been overthrown, and the producers of wealth have 
full control over the use made of the revenues derived from 
it, security and freedom will be restored to Australian 
industries. A real “living wage,” elastic, not rigid, suffi- 
cient in any case to satisfy the reasonable requirements 
of the worker and based on sound economic foundations, 
will take the place of ever-increasing allowances, the pro- 
ducts of organized rapacity and judicial benevolence ; and 
a foolish doctrine which ignores the fundamental law that 
equality of reward must depend on equality of service will, 
be finally abandoned. Then at last the gates of opportunity 
in Australia will be flung open to legitimate ambition ; 
both employer and employee will be liberated from the 
legal chains which now bind them together, embittering 
their mutual feelings and denying them the right of inde- 
pendent action; and the restoration of freedom to wage- 
earner and wage-payer alike will be accompanied by 
increasing concord and prosperity, and a corresponding 
decline of turbulence and revolutionary propaganda. 


F, A. W. GiIsBporNne 
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THE PAINFUL TRUTH 
To THE Epiror OF THE National Review 


Sir,—You invite me to enlighten the readers of the National Review 
as to the outlook in the British Steel Industry. The companies in which 
I am interested raise over 25,000 tons of coal weekly ; they have their 
own ironstone mines, blast furnaces, coke ovens, steel plants, and 
finishing mills. 

The chief product is corrugated iron, 90 per cent. of which is exported. 
The chief markets are India, South America, China, Japan, and our own 
Colonies; very small quantities have gone in the past to European 
countries. 

In pre-war days the exports of corrugated iron, both in tonnage and 
value, far exceeded any other steel product. It was an industry which 
showed continual growth, and was able to hold its own in the markets of 
the world against all competitors. 

America has for years been trying to get a foothold in our markets, 
but thanks to the enterprise of our manufacturers she has not been able 
to make much headway. 

From a total production before the war of about 80,000 tons per 
month, the output had fallen in March of this year to less than 12,000 tons. 

Our markets are all healthy ; they have escaped the ravages of the 
war; their economic position and the state of their exchanges are not 
such as to deter them from buying our goods. Their stocks are long ago 
exhausted, their buildings much in need of renewal and repair, and new 
enterprises and developments are waiting to be put in hand. 

The only obstacle standing in the way of an immediate expansion of 
our industry is the high cost of production. The buyers know that wages, 
which form quite 75 per cent. of our costs, are upon a fictitious level. 
They are wiser and more prudent than our Government; they will not 
put up buildings to-day which they know in a short time will be worth 
less than half what they cost. 

By the importation of steel from the Continent we are hoping to be 
able to reduce our costs to some extent, and so stimulate a certain 
amount of business. 

By laying idle our mines, our blast furnaces, coke ovens, and steel 
plants we shall be able to produce our finished article with one ton of 
coal, instead of the 44 tons we should require if we started from the ore. 

It cannot be said that this will be a satisfactory solution of our 
difficulties. 

What is to become of our miners, our blast-furnace men, and our 
steelworkers ? The State cannot keep them. When will the workmen 
of the country realize that it is only from the products of their labour 
that their wages can be provided, and that neither Labour nor Capital 
can take from an industry, either in the form of wages or dividends, more 
than there is in it? To attempt to do so will lead speedily to bank- 
ruptey. Capital for quite a time must make up its mind to go without 
any reward; managing directors, organizers and captains of industry 
must be prepared to put more energy into their work than ever before 
for little or no remuneration; the workman must give of his best, and 
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be content with such wages, be they ever so low, as the industry is 
capable of paying. 

It is perfectly futile for the trade unions to fight against reduction in 
wages, when the country has got an enormous debt to foreign countries, 
and at home a heavy annual unproductive expenditure for pensions, 
doles, ete., as a legacy of the war, round its neck. Can any sane man 
expect to be better off than he was before the war, and to have a higher 
standard of living? Where is it to come from? We have got to make 
up our minds that for a very long time we shall have to forgo many 
luxuries and comforts which we enjoyed in the old days of prosperity. 

In pre-war days we used to be able to make and sell at a profit a ton 
of corrugated iron for £10. Some of the workmen were able to earn £10 
per week, and large numbers of them £5 and upwards. With some adjust- 
ment to give a more equitable distribution of the wages, even the lowest 
paid would have small grounds for complaint. 

It cannot be said that this was a sweated industry. Why cannot we 
do it again ? 

All the materials we work with are under our own soil, and only 
labour is necessary to make them into our finished product, with the 
single exception of spelter, which we can buy freely at little over pre- 
war cost. 

Unless the workman and his leaders will realize the economic situation 
I see nothing but disaster in front of us. We cannot go on indefinitely 
living on trade unions’ out-of-work pay and Government doles. In 
the one case we are eating up our savings, and in the other we are living 
on borrowed money, which will have to be paid back. 

Our own lands can only support one-fourth of our population ; it 
is from the exports of the products of our industry that the other three- 
fourths have to be fed. With no exports there will be no food. 

I notice some writers suggest that with coal at 20s. per ton our 
industries will be able to get going again. I think this is much too 
sanguine a figure. Before the war coal cost us about 10s. per ton, and 
I see little hope of the steel industry being able to pay more than 15s. 
per ton. 

One of the chief factors in increasing our costs has been the reduction 
in the hours of labour. The increased number of men required for the 
same output, and the great increase in wages per man, have placed a 
burden on our industry which it is quite impossible for it to carry. 

When will the people understand that if they want to work less 
hours and produce less they will have to be satistied with less of the 
world’s goods ?. It cannot be otherwise, for only out of what they produce 
can their wages be provided. Every steel-works manager knows that 
to get the most economical results from his plant he must work it at its 
maximum capacity for the maximum number of hours. When there is 
no iron in the furnace and no steel in the rolls, the fuel consumption 
and the wear and tear are going on just the same. 

I know of no more depressing sight than to visit some of our collieries, 
before the stoppage, at 1.30 p.m., and find the whole place deserted and 
in charge of a watchman and two or three firemen. It cannot be right 
that all this machinery should stand idle until six o’clock the next 
morning. 

When will the workman realize that all these restrictions imposed 
upon us, partly by legislation and partly by trade union rules, are 
contrary to his own interests, and, if persisted in, must bring about the 
ruin of the industry which hitherto has provided him with a livelihood ? 
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We are told that with the present high cost of living wages cannof) 
be reduced, but how few people realize that the chief factor in keeping’ 
up the cost of living is high wages ! Wages are not governed by the™ 
cost of living, but by what .he industry can earn, and I say if they” 
cannot be reduced they will vanish altogether. et 

I think the Board of Trade cost-of-living figures are very misleading 
and have done a great deal of harm. I can go into any hotel, restaurant 
or eating-house and get a satisfying meal at not more than 50 per cent, 
above pre-war cost. 

The Steel Trade is going through such a crisis as it has never had 
face before. The employers are prepared to make any sacrifice to enable” 
the industry to get back to its former prosperity. I want the workmen: 
and their leaders to strike out a line of their own. I want them to’ 
realize that their old machinery for regulating wages, whilst it wag 
satisfactory in normal times, is quite inadequate for the present situation, | 

All the old landmarks are gone ; there are no precedents to guide us. 
The world is wanting our products and is willing to pay certain prices 
forthem. Are we going to set to work to make as much as we can, make 
it as cheaply as we can, and, for the time being, be content with such’ 
wages as these prices will give, however small they may be ? : 

The alternative is that we must starve. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Henry SUMMERS 


